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with Bell Syste 



lEVROLET fiiriiislics /fi^fl^ economical trans* 
porUition to America, and I lie Bell S\>lem 
riiriii^lif\s fanip economical com man teat ion to 
(Ilievrolet. 

Teletypewriter Exrliaii{s:e Service was mtro- 
tiitced two years ago to eoiiiiect one regional 
mien office and its siuh^^idiary zone iiffiees witli 
the home office at Detroil. It proved so 
satii^faclory lliat service wa*^ ^ooii extended 
to otlier office?^. Today^ 43 cities are 
iiiclnfled in a elossely eo-ordiiia(e<l net work 
wliich covers the entire United Stateis, 



and return, bnt any individual offiee ran talk 
in type direct to any other if oceuii^ion ariset^^ 
Originally tn>italhMl for sale^ pur[io§e§^ the 
service is now nned for advert it^ing, account- 
ing^ adntini^trative and nianiifaeturing mat* 
ters a& well. 

The "^peed, the close two-way eonlact and 
the aceurate written records wliieh ^'typnig- 
by-wire'' provide>, have proveil in\alnalde to 
Chevrolet ami to IniiidredH of other firms 
large and >nialL l*rohal>ly yuur own lHJ!^ine^9^$ 
eiiiihl eitifdoy it prcifilahly. Your local 



Traffic uornially flow*^ from the zone ^^^^ telephone eonipaiiy will he glad to tlis- 



offices to the regional ofliee^, to the 
Detroit headqnarterj^, or Flint factory, 



cuss it with yoii< Ju!*l call the Business 
Office. No fddi^iitifuu of course. 
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Plymouth Announces 
its New 1936 Car! 



4 



40 Big Improvements in Ride and Performance 



ITS HERE . . . tiie biggest, roomiest 
and most beautiful Plymouth we 
have ever presented. 

The 1 936 Plymouth is agaia the most 
economical full-size car you can drive. 
All evidence indicates IS to 23 or more 
miles per gallon of gas. 

Among 40 improvements, the big 
Plymouth frame is 100^ more rigid 
, . , bodies are newly reinforced at five 
major points. This new car will take 
even more punishment than the sturdy 
1935 Plymouth. 

Eleven new comfort features hav€ 



been added to Plymouth's famed 
Floating Ride . . , seven and a half 
new inches of leg room {in the 
model shown) . * .and two new 
inches of elbow and shoulder room. 

The last trace of road -shock at 
the wheel has been removed by a 
new steering design. Driving and 
handling this new Ply mouth isgoing 
to dehght you, Plymouth's brakes are 
100% hydraulic. . , thty stop you quick. 

See - . . and drive . . . and ride in the 
beautiful new Plymouth , , . before 
you buy any new car today. 



4 THINGS PEOPLE WANT: 



ECONOMY — All evidence mdicate^ 
IS to 23 mUes per gallon of gas. 

SAFETY— Plymouth's body is Safety 
Steel... Brakes are 100% hydraulic. 

RELI ABILITY-Ot all low-priced cars. 
Plymouth has mo si long-life Features. 

COMFORT- Plymouth's Floating 
Rideplu3 U new comfort improvements. 



Any Chrysler, Dodge or DeSoto dealer 
will put a new Plymouth at your dis* 
posal, and explain the official Chrysler 
Motors Commerci:^! Credit Plan. 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 



PLYMOUTH 



BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 



Kfltkiii'« Biisiliif^ li^-mlilUHttl ink lln; ti^Hh of rwty lln^^^rh ifcv tin- i'MfuiiiKr rjl rmiutirrri? of tirr I'tMLinJ ti^•^]t!', l'iirillif«rl(^ii 
Offlcp, Wiiptilragluir v. VAlimhA, j^ilVLrLUfrm unit C'lr^uloMmi Olflfpi. iiUTt U Slrtit^ N. W, SVii«ihi|]uLi.)ii, Sub* 
leri^itLun j^tlm SH.ktb ami' .vt^Hir; S7,&^ Xhrvei j:f;iri<i; ^ ccniA u ^':%^yy. Kiilt<fcil ut ifvv(n\-f\n"i imHvT Miiivh ^U, V^'IG at iha 
i'oal OlBuo ftt Wd^hliigitJii, addinonAli entry at Clf««DfwU'h, ITtujUK. uinJtr itse Ai t af Uatvh 3, IMTU, 
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HowTtre$tonc gives you 

LOWEST COST PER TON-MILE 




HIGH SPEED, NON-SKID 



6,00-20 
6,50-20 
7,00-20 
7.50-20 
7,50-24 
8.25-20 
8,25-24 
9.00-20 



. 29. lO 
, 35.10 
- 39.00 
49.30 
54-75 
*0.75 



9-00-24. $65.95 



9.7 5-20. . 

30x5 Treclilypo 

30x5H.D. 

32x6TruckT*p« 

32x6H,D, 
34x7H,D, 
40x8H.D, 



79.35 
16. 90 
ZI.30 
27.65 
36.25 
48.65 
73-95 



riRESTONE Tires are built differeni — they have 
three patented canstruction features not used in any other 
truck tire- The body is built with Gum-Dipped //i^/j 
cords, Gum-Dipping, the patented Firestone process, 
soaks the cords in pure liquid rubber, insulating and 
coating every strand in every cord. This is why Firestone 
Tires run cooler and are stronger. 

The tread is made of a new and tougher rubber 
compound which gives greatest resistance to wear. This, 
together with the scientific non-skid design, gives greater 
traction and longer oon-sktd mileage. Firestone locks this 
wider, heavier and more rugged tread securely to the 
Gum-Dipped cord body of the tire by building tw*o extra 
layers of Gum-Dipped cords {patetited) under the treads 

These exclusive construaion features result in kuesi 
cost per tQU-mile. The largest operators in the country buy 
Firestone Tires year after year on their cost- reducing 
performance. 

Call on the Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store or 
Tire Dealer nearest you today, and start reducing your 
operating costs. When buying new equipment be sure 
specify Firestaue Tires. 

Lisien to fhe VQUt o/ Firestone— /e^turing 
Margaret Speaks^ S&praNo, u^ith the 
Firestone Choral Symphony f atui XX iUiam 
Da/y's Orchestra — every Monday 
night over N, B. C Satiotiuide Network 

© F. T. ft a. Co, 





OlDFIELD 



6.00^20 . 
6_50-20 . 
7,50-20 . , 
30x5 H.D 
32x6 H.D 
34x7 H.D 



$14-SS 



SENTINEL 

typi 



6.00*20 $11-40 
30x5 H,D. Ifr.VO 
32k6 H.D, XS.S$ 



GROUND GRIP 

6.oO'2U $16.95 
6,50-20 21.95 
7,00-20 29^10 

7,50-20 35.20 

7.50-24 39.00 

8,2 5-20 49.30 

32x6 Truck Type 27.65 
32x6 H,D. 36.25 

Ciilitf Si/« Pi(nj«iii«ffitilf lo* 
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From I he rmr of souotl in which si> mmy executives work, diminate 
the noisy typewriter — trch enemy (»f office tjuiet — and you increase 
efficiency, reduce errors, an J minimize mencal faiigoe. Ask aix>ut the 
S/Uf// L C Smith — 'the one Typewrhcr which is \!.tnJatJ in design 
and nlfvt \n openiiion. 

tC SMITH * rtlRONA -n'PFWBmftS INroRPORATF.D SVllAO^Sf NFW YORK 
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The "Radio Honeymoon 

is Over 



$3 



TODW [>euple no loiij^er li.sleii out 
of hiieer atiicizeiuenl at ruiiio .s 
mi rattle. They refuse lo come lo the 
sallow iinlej^s it is good, 

Biitlfling an aitcJience of miltions 
calls for 4iouiiian'^lii|j that eatertairis 
— ami sells. It lliis type of sale?^- 
riiai]>hj|» in ^liovvinan^lup tlial gels 
ami holdb tde big profits. It lias en- 
abled us to deliver conimercial mes- 
sages for as low as $1*00 per thousand 
actual listeners. 

Just a f ew months agu^ a Lord & Thomas 
radio program sold S 700^000 worth of 
one drug product alone in ten days. For 
anotlier of our clients, a radio program 
on four statioiij^ §(dd mj mmh good> that 
tile manufacturer had to reopen a fac- 
tory unit ihig Spring, which had been 
clothed for years. 

Usually, to play safe, we let the thou- 
sands decide what the millions will like. 
Thus, recently w^e tested an utterly new 
type of daily strip show. Announcements 
on five consecutive days over a 5,000'Watt 
test station lirought 64,000 sample re- 
quests. So we arc not surprised that, after 
only a few montli^, it is the mo&t popular 
daytime sponsored sliow^ on Uie network, 
according to independent surveys. 



Some radio ^'firnts^^ 
credited tu Lord dt ThomaM 

ii liufi hcen said that LurJ & Tliomai pioneered Jticire 
ni-w ihhigif ill radif> than all ibe ntUt*r is^t'nrit*^ r*iiii- 
Ifified. Thoi^ credUf^d tu u» are iUird briefly belui* : 

1. First Dfiily Radio Content of 
IS tit ion al Scope 

Aver^grU lii,l>ut) 4ijie-d(iliar anien a day for moRth«. 

2. First Daity !Setwork Strip Pro^rnm 

Slaftird m new couiiiierci^l prugr^ini tc*chr]j4|ui*, 

3. FirBt to Reh rondeau t Commercitd 
Program 

He|n'al ^ame [i rug ram liiti* ;i| ni^tit (i^r Far We^t 

4. First Big Hit Ihriety Musical Show 
Sponsored on yetwork 

Set ihc pattern for hl$ eotiittierriai musical pr*H 
ductii>n ^fiuw^i in radi^*. 

5. First Commereial RroadeaM of 
Metropolitan i^peru Series 

6. First Commereiid Series of Pirk-ups of 
Foreign Danee Oreheidras 

7* First Snstained Commereiid Series of 
Spot Pick-ups 

ArtihU and tjrrhestra* frum all mcr rlie ciiuniry 
on ^ante prograni. 

8. First Auiheniic Police and Dept* of 
Justice Dramas 

9. First in i\' umber of Contest Returns 
l.UUUJJllU f<irLv-i.t^nL punliahes in 2 week.H. 

10. First Chain Sponsorship of Football 

11. First Network Daytime Serial Show 
to If omen, 

Tiileni uhifh wqm fir fit sptmgart'tt ttr popularized 
nationally ihrougtt Amus n Andy; Bm^ Crusby; 
Eddie Oudiin; Hal Kemp; Walter 0*Keefe; Fbil 
Cook; Tba Goldbergs; Eosario Baurdon; Oim^ild 
Novb; Fred AfiUire; Lum ami Ahn^r; Al Coodmans 
Tbe Revellers; Waller Winrbell; Uvk IVarl; Clara, 
r,ii and Eru ; Tbe Ca> atierii, and A. Eolfe. 



LORD & THOMAS ^ advertising 



There are Lord & Thoma$ ttffieet in New York; Chicago; Lm Aug fie*; San FrttnctMca; Tonmia; Pari* ; London 
Each offline MM a complete advertiglnff ogenry^ ^el/^conioined ; foltaboraiing wiih other Lord & Thomas office* to the clienf** interest 



The Strangulation ol Trade . . . 

By m'tlHLiNG E. EDMUNDS 



We are adopting iht' urrtigunce and Htupldlty of Old PAGE 

VVurkl i^dvi^r nmenta In atiuU-jtti^k**t Inj^ ihat frt^f nn- 

ivv[n■i^^e which hivs niadf Jlfo an tht? Arn( riciiii plan 

the L^nvy oT ihi^ rvni uf the world , , . . 15 



Watching Washington , 

By KAV TUCKER 



There carrt be any "brcathinf^ HpeU'* far buainoH^ - 
Hiiim* innlght Into Ihe WuHhinglun plctur*? which will 
tiitawer bU8ln^j*,H niiMi'H iiupHthms aw tu what they may 
expect* • , , . , 



17 



Photo of an Automobile 



Photui* which Hlmw iiK>re iihiinl_v than wurdn the Irn- 
posKfblllty of at U'nt puns' dt^cree pvoHperlty for 
one induiitry while peiiahzing another who^ic profits 
theorist belie ve tii he to** lari^i^. , . , 
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Shall Washington Manage Business? 

By HARPEU i^IBLKY 



We cannot uu Uulf'tlnitely levying upun diUKCJ^ice, 
prudence and ihiift tu nunedy social illa. We cannot 
expect buwinerfs to expand while we are drawing about 
it the restricting circle of **centraUzed- ' u ^vernnient 
control, . , , , , 
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Seeking the Promised Land 

Bv WARRtiN BISHOP 



Movement of 300,0€0 farm families to more productive 
farms l8 only a part of the goal aet up for the Reaettle- 
rnent Administrathjn recently or^ania^ed under the 
direction of Prof. Rt*xford Guy Tug well 
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The Star Chamber Lives Again 

By FRKDKaiCK SMITH 



Congresilonal InveBtlgatSng conimitlees ig^nore the 
citizens* constitutional rigtits of ^'Freedom from un- 
reaiii>nable search and seixure," "speedy and pubHr 
trial by impartial jury/* "information as to the aceutsa- 
tion." '^aaaistance of counsel," ^ , , , 
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Render Unto Caesar .... 

By S. WKLLS tlTLEY 



An open letter to the church by a business man — and 
a ctiurch officer — who tinds hjniiself h hocked by new 
and sti^ange economic doctrines put forward by the 
organized cleri^y. . , , , . . 
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Trial Balance— A Short Story . . , 

By t^AMUtX HOPKINS AOAM^ 



Two workmen chose their ways of life. One chose to 
be a boisis of a plant of hia own; the other chose to 
be a ''hand," Twenty-live yeara later? 
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In Union There is Strength . . . 

By WILLAKt) L. HAMMKR 



A civic development program which brought fewer 
smokestacks, perhaps, but redyced casualties among 
those It did bring, .p ♦ 
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Through the Editor's Specs..., 
Forging Our Own Chuim. 
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What is Coming in December— Turn to Page 60 
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Uhefearofa BLOWOUT 
haunts you— here is the most 
sensible protection 



THERE have been many glib claims in the past 
of blowout protection buih in the tire itseJf, 
and without doubt, tires are safer today than they 
were in former years. 

Yet so Jong as a tire is resilient so long as tt en- 
closes air — some hazard of the road may tear or burst 
it wide open with your car traveling at high speed. 

So Goodyear approached the problem from another 
direction — and figured what would protect your 
/f fe after a tire fat f are ? 

You will find the answer to that question in the 
Goodyear LIFEGUARD* Tube — which prevents 
the sudden and complete escape of air by putting 
one tube inside another. 

Thus, when a tire is ruptured — the air from the 
outer tube only escapes — and you ride in safety 
on the half - inflated tire, until a stop can be made. 

Instead of going flat instantly, the tire, even when 
it is torn wide open, rides like a slow leak. 

It sounds simple, now that it is perfected. But it 
took over 1300 experimental designs before the 
Lifeguard* was developed — and hundreds of 
tires were deliberately ripped, torn, cut, blown 
open at high speed on test cars, to prove that this 

* Lifeguard /» * tradt-mark of Tha Goodyear TiJ* &* 
Rubber Comparty, ind and i» pt^cet^d by pat^ntaittpphed f&f 



principle actually works. And not a singJ& test 
car had an accident! 

Lifeguard* Tubes can be installed in your pres- 
ent tires. Your tires will ride, steer^ look like they 
do with ordinary tubes, and inflate with a single 
valve. But, like safety glass or steel bodies, these 
tubes give priceless protection in emergency. 

Naturally^ their cost is somewhat higher, for their 
purpose is not to save money but to save life. 




How I^iFBGVARD CMsing and outer tutm Bpikcd tocaub^ 
Tube looks inside made to-order blowout. Note thai 
tire during norwml t wo -p ly fa ttti c - rei^f ^rced inner ch am- 
driving her r^tnsin^ intact. Car rides on ihia 

rt*servet air untH it c^n Stop in Baf& ty 

Lifeguard tube 

For Passenger Cars -Trucks - Buses 




More Peopla Ride On 
GOODYEAR TIRES 

Than On Any Other Kind 
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WHY ALLEGHENY 
STEELS ARE USED 

A Matter of Avoirdupois 

THAT TERSE old bromide '^Time 
is Money'* no longer has the field 
all to itself. It never did liave, for 
that matter^ Imt in the good old days 
of easy profits no one bothered un- 
duly ahout the fact that weight is 
money; too. 

In the last few years of that easy- 
money era several grades of Alle- 
f^dieny Stainlesf* Steel were available 
to fabricators, hut there weren/t 
tuany oceasioiis where they were 
used principally to save weight. No, 
it took straitened circumstaneos and 
a few years of forced cost-cutting to 
re-inipress industry with t!ie known 
Imt neglected faet that excess weight 
in roofs, bmldiiig domes and other 
structural details w^as a source of 
needless expense in the cost of sup- 
j torts, — and that unnecessary pound- 
age in mechanjcal parts, motor vehi- 
cles, railroad trains, etc., was liter- 
ally eating off its head in wasted 
horsepower. 

We have plenty of instances now 
where Allegheny Metal is in use 
largely because weight is money,'- 
Building roofs, skyscraper to^vers, 
store fronts, truck bodies, airplane 
fuselages, streamlined trains. — these 
are the more spectacular applica- 
tions. But equally important are the 
unsung uses . . , the eases where a 
vital part or two made of Allegheny 
Stainless reduced operating costs, 
addled years to the life of a machine, 
gave the maker an edge over com- 
petition. 

Does that suggest po.ssibilities to 
you! If so, remember that one pound 
of Allegheny Stainless will do the 
work of thi^ce or four j>ounds of 
ordinary steel j that its clean, dur- 
able strength is protected by heat 
and corrosion resistance of a liigh 
degree; and that it is available to 
your use in every shape and form 
that steel can assume. 



ALLEGHENY METAL— the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion — is a product of ALLEGHENY 
STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, 
Pa,; who also iiianufacture electrical 
sheets, auto body sheets, metal furni- 
ture sheets, black sheets, castings, pipe, 
and boiler tabes; whose products are 
carried in stock by all Jos, T* Ryerson 
and Son, Inc* Warehouses, by Union 
Hardware & MetaJ Co., Los AngeJes, 
and by American Brass Sl Copper Co,, 
San Francisco, Oakland. 

AlU'i/hrni/ Mrtul Ucrnmd iindi^r Chemnnl 
f'miJidati^rv patntis J^lfe'.SiT and 1^59^8. 

A DYER TI SEMEN T 



iltlouak 
tke £d[iiot 4 Si 



What is Business, any way? 

This old world needs many things. 
It needs, for example, a primary, ele- 
mentary, simple ABC course which 
might be called *'An Approach to An 
Understanding of Business,'* What 
crimes upon ourselves and our chil- 
dren's children are committed be- 
cause of our failure to cut through 
the fog of the present day talk about 
'^business," 

We hear that "Business is chal- 
lenged to make jobs for the unem- 
ployed, or 

Speakers echo the refrain on ros- 
trum and radio, and writers discuss 
owlish ly what is at once the ^'respon* 
sibility and opportunity of business/' 

We belabor, bedevil and exhort 
business in the abstract. The absurd- 
ity of our action would reveal itself 
if we reduced our thinking to the 
concrete. We challenge "business'' to 
hire men. Why not challenge John 
Jones, the corner grocer, or Henry 
Ford. 

"Mr. Jones, you must employ more 
people,'* 

**You're telling me I" he would re- 
ply, "You think I wouldn't like to 
do just that! But I'm cutting all the 
pants out of this piece of cloth right 
now that I can, I'm ready, willing, 
eager to expand, to build, but I can't 
order it done." 

Mr. Ford ditto. 

Because the *'power" of an ab* 
stract thing is built up in the public 
mind, a flood of unreal panaceas and 
penalties results. 

Two million agencies, roughly, in 
the United States, corporations, firms 
and one-man enterprises, comprise 
the machinery for the exchange of 
goods, services and labor. They are 
in sight daily on every hand. Try out 
your theory as to what "business" 
should or shouldn't do on one of 
them. The experiment^ realists have 
found, is illuminating, and productive 
of wisdom. 

Again, in Our Approach to An Un- 
derstanding of Business, we should 
look realistically at the unemployed. 
We have heard— God save the mark 



— for so long now about the * '10^000, - 
000 walking the streets eagerly look- 
ing for work," We picture 10,000,000 
earnest men who formerly worked 
300 days a year. With this distorted 
picture constantly before us, we make 
our plans. 

A curious but realistic official re- 
cently completed a study of 100 un- 
employed men on relief. Twenty case 
workers spent 60 days checking up 
the work activity of these 100 men 
from 1920 to 1930, They found, dur- 
ing these years when *'Heip Wanted" 
signs were out everywhere, the aver- 
age man in the group worked only 
27 days of the year* Some 100 days, 
others not at all. 

Why? 

Some were con gen i tally opposed to 
labor, vagrants by choice. Some, 
physically incapable of a day's work. 
Some, mentally unable to keep at it. 
Some, ne'er-do-wells, careless and 
without pride or ambition. Others, 
willing, with a liking for work, but 
unresourceful. Definitely, two groups, 
the unemployable, and the employ- 
able. 

Voluntary and local relief formerly 
did a pretty good job of discriminat- 
ing. Business always did its part. To 
insist that 10,000,000 employable and 
unemployable be put to work by 
'^Business" is another mare's nest. 
The sooner we distinguish charity 
cases from work cases, the sooner 
shall we find the correct answers. 

Which recalli an incident described 
by Ralph M. Shaw, in an address be- 
fore the Georgia Bar Association, He 
said : 

Some months ago an attractive young 
man came into my ofTico in Chicago and 
preisenled his card. In the lower left- 
hand eoi dPi- ther*? appear^-d the words, 
"Spei lal liepresenlative of the Honor- 
able Robert M. LaB^tllette, Senator from 
Wisconsin." I don't know whether Sena- 
tor LaFollfitte sent him or not, but the 
gentleman said he did. 

After the amenlUes of the oecasion 
were over, he said he had called to enlist 
me as one of a group In llUnols to spon- 
sor Senator LaFoUette's social propa- 
ganda in my State. 

Upon mquiry aa to the nature of his 
prog^ram, he aaid; "Senator LaPoUette 
fias a number of planks In hla program* 
to the first of which, I am sure, you wiU 
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H y 0 6 O N - V A I . STREETS 



CREATIVE MANAGEMENT 

# Good management is more than mere routine— more 
than leasing space, buying equipment and supplies, 
and collecting rent. 

It is a personal, almost professional service, involving 
a careful, detailed study ol tlie needs of the various 
businesses served. Its greatest contribution Is the careful 
selection of tenants for the most suitable housing space. 
Being housed in a good building is not enough. To this 
must be added the advantages of selection and manage- 
ment by those who conceived its use. 

These ore the principles upon which the foriy modem 
business buildings comprising LOWER MANHATTAN 
COMMERCE CENTER are rented and managed. Every 
feature ol construclion and operation is consistent with 
the high type of tenantry "COMMERCE CENTER' 
attracts. 

These buildings provide space to meet every business 
need — space ioi Ught and heavy manufacturing, wore- 
housing, merchandise display, laboratory testing, sales, 
shipping and ©xecuilve and clerical offices. 

It is the purpose of the management policy applied to 
these buildings to help tenants capitalize on the unique 
opportunities oiiered for scientific gTOuping of depart- 
meats and simplified operation of entire businesses on 
one site. In this way, intelligent co-operation with 
tenants and efhcient service are assured. 

Space may be made available in the very smallest units 
as well as units ol 60,000 square feet on a single floor, 
or 500,000 square feet and more in a single builc^ng. 

Full information will be gladly supplied on request. 
Managing and Renting Agenis 
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agree The llrst is: Every man has a 
rl^^ht to a job." 

I a^kpd, '*Are ytm using your terms 
advisedly"*" 

He repeated. '^Certainly. Everj* man 
has a Htfhi to a job." 

■■WeU/* I said, "to me rlghla connote 
"duties.* It is incimcelvable to think of a 
right without a ccir relative duty. If every 
man has a right to a job. then it is somtv 
body's duty to ^jive him a jub, because 
"rights' are t?nforceable against tho» 
who owe "duties.' " 

Continuing, I »atd, "Here ia a sup- 
posed stranger at the door. He wants a 
job. rs it your duty to give him a job?" 

"Certainly not," waa the anawer. 

"Well/' I asked, *'ia it my duty to give 
him a job?" 

"Certainly not/' waa the answer. 

"Well/' I said, **aonH we fyou and 1* 
fairly represent a croaa- sect Ion of so- 
riety? Whose duty is it to give the 
stranger a job? 

"No," I said, "a man, by his own en- 
ergy, Intelligence, thrift, tenacity of pur- 
pose, enterprliie and all of the other 
virtues which ^;o to make men efUcient, 
must get a job for himself, if he can. A 
decent and desirabie Kociety can never 
survive by impositig duties where there 
are no correlative rights or vice v&rsa." 

The business man can put more men 
to work by doing more business. He 
can do more business if allowed to 
bring down prices through the com- 
petitive spirit which broadens and 
widens markets. The dead weight 
upon family budgets is not of his 
making. The resistance to buying 
comes from external forces beyond 
his control, forces which exact rev- 
enues in ever-increasing stint from 
trade and industry. Once the screws 
are applied to business, the pressure 
is felt all along the line. What **the 
rich" suffer in the political efforts to 
shrink their fortunes is as nothing 
compared to the situation of the poor 
and the middle class caught between 
the ravening jaws of higher prices 
and heavier taxes. 

Unfortunately for the people, 
prices have a higher visibility than 
taxes. Were it generally understood 
that the former proceeds in large 
measure from the latter, and that, for 
example, two- thirds of the federal 
revenues this year have been derived 
from indirect and invisible taxes, the 
fact that the people of small means 
are paying the cost of government 
would provide its own urge for ex- 
ploration in the public interest. Of a 
total of 3,8 billions in revenue, only 
about one billion was turned in by 
the income tax. The rest came from 
the so-called taxless folks, no less 
certainly, if indirectly, because they 
paid through the nose. 

The use of bigness 

WITH the ihird rjuarter dividend 
checks mailfd lu the 36,000 stock- 
holders of the Chrysler Corporation 
went a letter written by the chair* 
man of its board, Walter P. Chrysler. 
''Dividends,** he said, '*are paid out 
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of earnings which, through prudent 
management, the corporation has 
been able to set aside, after paying 
the cost of carrying on the business.'* 
How well management has done 
its job is suggested by the fact that 
in ten years the company rose from 
twenty- seventh to third place in the 
automobile industry. What it did 
with the $2,590,000,000 received in 
that period from the sale of its prod- 
ucts reveals at once the place of the 
business in the nation's economic life 
and the stimulation of business 
through the immediate distribution 
of its income* 

$1,790,000,000 was spent for materials?, 
Ifeneral expenses, and advertising, 

$490,000,000 was paid In ^salaries and 
wages. 

$111,000,000 went to new facilities, ma- 
chinery, tools, dies, and the like, 

Taxe^ tuok nearly i?71,000.000. 

Bondholders ^ot $84,000,000 in Interest 
and principal. 

Stockholders received about $79^000.0(>^j 

Vision for the ages 

SELDOM have we printed anything 
that has brought such messages of 
commendation as Judge Maxey's 
*'What the Constitution Means to the 
Citizen." It is a healthy sign when 
busy men and women refresh them- 
selves as to fundamentals. 

Tlie Constitution may never be- 
come a regular study for the prac- 
tice of citizenship. If it were, we 
should realize that the issue today 
was anticipated in 17ST, that the 
men who launched the ship of state 
foresaw the dangers of navigation. 
A current idea that they regarded 
the Constitution as sacrosanct is as 
puzzling as it is fantastic. Ten 
amendments, constituting the Bill of 
Rights^ were promptly proposed by 
the first Congress and ratified by the 
states* In all there are 21 amend- 
ments^ — an average of one every 
seven years. 

It was not the orderly process of 
change that the statesmen of the 
new nation feared. Their concern 
went deeper. So clear and under- 
standing was their vision that they 
were able to define the very issue 
about which the campaign of 1936 
seems likely to center. How well they 
read the future of their country is 
clearly revealed in Washington's 
farewell address, September 17, 
1796— 

The spirit of encroachment tends to 
consolidate the powera of all the depart- 
ments in one, and thus to create* what- 
ever the form of government, a real 
deapotUrn. 

If, in the opinion of the people, the 
distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional povvfTs be in any particular 
wrong:, let it be corrected by an amend- 
ment in the way whiK;h the Constitution 
designates. But let there be no change 
by usurpation; for though this in one 
Instance may be the instrument of good^ 




I SHE MADE THE TEST WE SUGGESTED AND REPORTS: 





\\ was the olfer we made in Ihe June 3rd issue of Time. She asked 
ihe sales manager, for whom she worked, if she might compare ihe 
new B-12 and lis *N aphonic Reproduclion, with Ihe seven-year-old 
machine she was using. 

Her enthusiasm for fliis new product of Diciaphone engineers is 
duplicated in thousands of offices where ihe test has been made. 
When secretaries hear the clear, clean-cul, naiural lone of Nuphonic 
Repioduclion, Ihey marvel at this new Iranscribing instrument. 

Ask your secrelary lo use ihis new B-12 in your office on your work. 
An hour s use will prove more than anything we might say oboui 
it. Simply phone or write Ihe Diciaphone office in your city and re- 
quest Ihe loon of a slock machine, at no cost to you. Do it TODAY. 

THE NEW B42 
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Diciaphone Sales Cofporcilion ' 
420 Lexintjlcn Avenue. New York. N, Y- 
In Canada— 137 Wellinglon St. We*t, Toionto 

Q I wan no as© yout raprssentotiv© 
I L_l Ple-ase Bend me yout N-jphor.sc Proqyess Portfolio. 
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Go INTERNATIONAL 

. . . Sound Advice FROM THE USER 



Inti rnatitinal 'I nn k >i7A'f^ 
range fn*iii Lijihl-Drlivifry 
to powtrrful Dump atid 
Tract CI r Trtirk*, starting 
with ^i-lon 6-r)Iiiidrr 

$400 

f. fi. U, fjicl<*ry 



Bkai tifi I. %rrK4HA>c K hAh fiiiiiiv liiii^rnational^ — liul 
%v)iat riiakr> anil luMn tlw grral Iririon of Intt rtiatiMtial 
owiieri^ far iiiun* tliati a{»|M'al in tlit^ rye* 

Ifilt riialititial hai- iioi only buill TIU (!kS for 3f) yrarf*; 
il lian built KKIM TATKIN fMra<]iialily pri>*lurt tti.il prMpli' 
knoiv can In* nKjf]ti*il ciri t4i ili^livrr liaiiling t*r«»tHi]ii> ^-prc aii 
ovt'r lon«i itiilf*u{*r/I hr ItHijrt r \ *n\ liM»k iiilo nhat il Uki> li> 
niakf la^tin^ ij**t IriH k [ii-rfnrniaiK <\ tin- fiH»rr Mtu \^ \\^ 
hv p[eaM*il u ith Intrrnalional^. 

Your rtMi*^! n^ialili' }!;ui4ie wUvn m»u ini) Iriirks i;- tlir irinnl 
ti|i]ninii fif toM k owuiT> ami trui k ilrivrrHa>« in Inti'nmHtuml 
Ufiaimt thv field. Be guided by fundamental. Depend tin 
rugf^ed [nternahonal Trucks and cm llie pnitcetiun afforded 
by iheworbrfe large^^t (!unipanv*owned trurk liervire organi* 
Ealion- Solve ycuir liaiiling problem by liUernaltonal invent* 
menl and free your mind for other p^oblrnl^« 



INTEHN A I lt#\ \L II A HV EST EH COMPANY 

606 % Mirhi|c«ii Ave. llpcJ^^o.ltla^ Ciiiff«|f**, llliiujia 
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it is the customary weapon by whieh free 
government a are destroyed. 

Benefits with a string 

WHO are the real beneficiaries of the 
AAA adjustment program is no rid- 
d\e to Dn C. Eurkett, Ohio farm 
owner and vice president of the 
Farmers* Independence Council of 
America. 

For answer he gives **the army of 
bureaucrats/' What he says about 
the situation in New York defines his 
feeling: 

To collect the processing taxes in the 
state of New York costs nearly tiftrice the 
amount of beneflt payments made to the 
farmers. Although New York Is a great 
ag:ricultural state — ont^ of the ranking 
six in the country — the farmers of that 
state in 1934 were paid benefit gifts total- 
ing only 92. But to collect the 
procei^f^iii; New York State, the 
sum of T' ) was expended. Bu- 
reaucracy i^uL a quarter of a million dol- 
lars more than the producing farmers. 

While the farmeris of one of the largest 
agricultural states in the Union were 
receiving AAA beneflt payments of less 
than $400,000, the citizens of Kew York 
State paid processing taxes into the 
Treasury of the United States totaling 
$8&,528»000 in 193^$89,000,000 more than 
the farmers received. Benefiting farm- 
ers, indeed I 

Along with the idea of voiding the 
bounties of nature, the new econom- 
ics on the doctor's showing seems in 
a way to plough under the farmers* 
freedom as welL It is one of the old- 
est political maxims that liberty is 
a plant of rapid growth. Yet it was 
also declared in the formative years 
of this nation that liberty is given 
only to those who are always ready 
to guard and defend it. That the 
plough should ever come to be view- 
ed in America as a symbol of de- 
struction is as astonishing as it is 
alarming. 

Showmanship in business 

ATTENDANCE records turned up by 
the turnstiles at great sporting spec- 
tacles are widely viewed as har- 
bingers of returning prosperity. 
When 83,000 people can and do pay 
an aggregate of *^948,000 to see two 
fighting men trade blows in a 24 
foot ring, the event makes front page 
news for a nation. That business also 
has exhibitions which attract ca- 
pacity crowds is a solid and durable 
fact that provides its own emphasis 
of importance. 

For example, we cite the national 
machine tool show at Cleveland, the 
first in six years. More than 40,000 
visitors, many of them top executives 
in large scale industries, came to see 
what was what and what was new. 

Nine htindred machines, valued 
at $3,000,000 and representing 600 
types of primary machinery— ma- 



chines that produce other machines 
— were on view. 

Wherever there is progress in 
mechanized industries, it can be 
traced in large measure to the for- 
ward-looking of the men who have 
made precision manufacture, straight 
line assembly, and interchangeable 
parts representative of American 
practices. 

Automobiles, refrigerators, radios 
— to name only three beneficiaries 
of improved machine design — have 
been able to offer more and more for 
the consumer's dollar because the 
machine tool men have consistently 
believed that competition is no bet- 
ter than its equipment. It takes no 
efficiency engineer to discover that 
products intended for 1936 markets 
cannot be economically made with 
1928 factory layouts. 

Righteous cooperatives 

ELSEWHERE in this issue an indus* 
trial leader voices his protest against 
setting up a Socialist Church in the 
place of a Church of Christ. The Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in June of 
this year took the consumers' co- 
operative into its arms saying that 
cooperatives provide "a form of 
economic organization which is in 
keeping with the Christian ideal of 
brotherhood, * . , For Christians the 
great thing about the cooperative 
movement is its spiritual possibili- 
ties — the fact that it offers a tech- 
nique for practicing brotherhood in 
our economic life/' 

The Rev. E, Stanley Jones goes 
further. He says that the Christians 
who are interested in the building of 
the Kingdom of God should start im- 
mediately to build cooperatives of 
every sort* 

**Consumers' cooperation/' says 
Horace Kallen in the Christian Cen- 
tury, *is more likely than any of its 
rivals to enable all men to live the 
good life." As rivals he lumps capi- 
talism, fascism and communism. 

To serve Christ, then, substitute a 
cooperative shop for the individual 
merchant fighting to make a living 
and rear a family* 

"Watching Washington'' 

RAY TUCKER, well-known Wash- 
ington writer, "Watches Washing- 
ton" for us this month, Mr, Tucker 
has been a Washington observer for 
11 years, as correspondent for the 
New York Evening Post, as national 
political commentator for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, and later as a 
writer of a weekly article for CoUier^s 
magazine on political and govern* 
mental problems and personalities. 
He was author of a best seller, "Mir- 
rors of 1932." 



\ es, sir. , , better 
let me test your 
anti-freeze, though 
s:iys It s gonna 
colder tonijiht. 



Oil's 0. K., eh? 
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And of cuurj^u alcoliul ev:iporates, 
no matter wh:it it'a called or how 
it's iixed up! 1 bjt's why we rec- 
ommt*nd only one antj-frt^eze , , * 
Kveready Prestone. We knotif that 
won' t e V apora t e b eca u se t h txe i sn * t 
a drop of alcohol in it. if you* II let 
nit! put Eveready Prestone in the 
radiator now . * . you can forget 
free2e-up and Fust for the rest of 
the winter. 



Don't confuse Eveready Prtitone with al- 
cohol orglycerintt. "One shot "of Eveready 
Firestone will protect 3'our car agrnnsr 
freeze- Lip iind rust all winter long. It wT>n't 
boil off" or eviipurate. It hjs noodur. This 
ye;ir — thanks to Lir^est sales in history 
last winter— Ever t!ady Prt'stone is lower 
than ever in price. A chart on page 49 
shows how little it will cost for your- car. 



SPeOAL OFFER: A 'W cither W hcd" which help 
yuu tu lurcci*»i ihc mEuibcr^ Alvo"Wc*lher ti» m 
Hubby^" — 41 4H'pdic iliu^t rated bouk^ prcp«rciJ hv 
WKAlhtt cipettft. ^ uf 1 ul ftthciiMitiiije wi etii ber Ucli. Scud 
f Oc [ ttauipt or cuin > tti' r^atiunal Carboti Cu.. Inc, » P. 
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IDQRE inFORIDHTIOn 

HT HH ERRLIER DRTE f 

with Punched Card^^^t 
Accounting ^ 





Tile wii]e§preatl tiitprovenient in liii^iiie^B is today 
plarlti^ iiirrpu^i'tt eit]ph»^it» on llu* ItiipurUiiiri' af 
afu'iiracy atut h[ii*i'iJ in biiHi 114*^^3 niaiij^^enu'Eil. Ac- 
rounliii*: ttit-lliiKls 111 ust In* ^li'ppecl up lo me^t the 
neeiU i>( inrrraMui arlivilVi 

liiterEiaticinal Klf* trir Bookki^epitt^ anil Acroiintiiig 
Illfirhiiie^ arc icieally Hiiilt*(! In prrntnit ilay r4'quir<^- 
ttieiilri. 'I'hrijut^li ihv itietliuiii uf piuiclic-il carrl^* 
these tnartiiiie^ (mtoniatiruUy priuluiH' up4tMh<v 
mintitp fartE4 ati<l fi^iirrn «^iiiir«'rniti^ any phanf or 
hranrh of your liUi^inrp*H, 

With the Electrie Arr*ninlin^ Melhoil you ran have 
clelail^'d atiulyi!if^ of sales, fuii^ht'il sU»rk* payroll or 
atiy olher fun<'1ioii. These v ill Iw availahlp prompt- 
ly afler the el(l^e of any perioil. You ean keep 
aei'uralt* aeeinuil of ecj>ts depreeialinu or work in 
proee*i«i. You ean ohtaiu Hjieeial report:^ atui i^lati^ 
tiral reeorilii wliich furn[^h a tneaui^ of con^tatit 
coutroU 

Let send you detailed informal ion re^ar«lin|; 
this modern accounting method which toila> is 



servhi<^ thousand!? i*f tiusinesses of every descrip* 
lion in all pari?* t*f tlie world. 

A Complete AccounHng Seivtce 

Any hut^itie'^e^, re;L:ar«Hertfi of size^ eaii eiijciy ihc ac* 
curacy and Kpeed of the International Electric 
Arconutini^ i\Ietliod hy a pcrinanent lUHlallation of 
International Klt^clric Bocikkeepinff and Arc<mnl]ng 
Marliiiu*^^ or hy emphnin^ lite International Bur^i- 
nvm >laciinieH Service Bureau. liranehe^^ of thiK 
bureau art* local t^I in all principal cities. They will 
\^ork with you on a time or complete joh hasiii, 

Intermtimnnl Ihininrsa Marhine^ inrlttilt- 
t n i er nut i anal er trie H o o k k vepi ttfi a rt li 
Accounting If «c /lines, lnternatu*nal Time 
R PC o rd i^rx a mi Ki ei- f r 1 c Ti « 1 p S y» t r in jr , f nter- 
natianttl Ctmtrai Controi Had to. Music and 
Spppvh Eiiuipntvnt^ Inter national Indus! rial 
Scales^ Internfitiomd Electric U ritinfl Ma- 
chines and the new Proof Machine for 
Hanks, Write for detailed informadon. 
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EW tli'finitioiis uf 'Hhr pul)lir wi-lfart'" ;uu\ 
''the blessings of librrty" luive is.suej from 
Washington in bewildering volume aiul variety* 
Boiling down the enormous griiit of legislative 
antl administrative mills, the direetion of puhhe 
poliey is clear — and disturhlng/riie tenileni'y is 
*'to press down uptm the eountry sonietliing like 
a fine wire mesh of regulation of all the jieople/' 
Controls whieli would have seemed unthink- 
ably fantastie three years ago are now puzzling 
realities. Whether the preiichnient is '*the more 
abundant life" or **sueial discipline,'* the pro- 
gram is to rule from Washington. Government 
with a big "(r' assumes that something in the 
Potomac atmosphere transforms mortal men 
into supermen J creates a race of human beings 
impervious to the ambitions, aspirations, petti- 
ness and ineptitude that move the rest of us. 

How the Messianic urge nourishes and mul- 
tiplies its functionaries as well as its functions 
is at once the wonder and despair of democracies. 
Lord Bryce, who oi>served American ways from 
his post of British ambassador^ once remarketl 
of the federal system in this eountry that it liati 
the adv^antage of setting up 48 different hdior- 
atories where social experiments could l>e pur- 
sued without involving the whole people. That 
traditional idea of American government is 
undergoing a profound change. 

Bewildered and dazzlefl as the people may !)e 
by the many variables in plans put forward hi 
the name of reform and recovery, two constants 
remain — human nature and politics. It takes no 
cynic to see that the number of heads at the 
public crib increases as the national campaign 
approaches* Official figures sliow the trend. In 
July the public pay roll, exclusive of the legis- 
lativcj judicial and military establishments, 
increased by 12,057 names, making the aggre- 
gate total 7'^S),7(j9. The average monthly pay 
Hill is mUS}i\OJH)(h an annual pay roil of 
$1.3tJ^JKH>,()tK). Nor does this iuetmle the many 



lluHLsands indireelly on the IVderal pay roll not 
under Civil Service, I'he addition of 5G8 audi- 
tors in the General Accounting Office emphasizes 
the growth of our federal ruling class. 

The money cost is ominous. Yet the larger 
cost is the degree to wliich liberty of the in- 
dividual is involved. As an example, in one field 
alone, the 500 odtl codes invalidated by the 
Sy|)reinc Court's tlecision included more than 
H>,()0() separate ways in which a citizen eouhl 
be hailed into the criminal courts. Authority 
has an insatial)le appetltep CentraUxed control 
must take in more and more territory. As Pro- 
fessor Liont^I llobbins puts it, '*()nce govem- 
nu*nts .start to control important branches of 
indnstr>% if they are not wiUing to reverse the 
whoh* line of policy, there is no stop to this 
process short of complete socialism/* 

Already the movetnent lias advanced on a 
wide front of economic activities. Potato con- 
trol'' is a necessary consequence of controls in 
11 otlier farni firhls. Compulsions have a way of 
foiknving '^models'* and ''yardsticks.'' No area 
of American life is immune. Agriculture, power, 
railroads, lianking, and coal are simf»Iy exclama- 
tion points in the progressiv^e applications of 
iH'gulatory pressure. Not only many of the 
dollars, but also much of the energy of private 
i-nterprise is wasted in the mazes of federal 
control. More sinister is the under-cutting of 
independence for the individual, from which 
flows creative enterprise. There is grave danger 
of trading a birthright for duluous '1m ui^fils." 

The vital question is not who will rule Amer- 
ica, but who will represent America. Shall we 
nurture a class-conscious breed of experts to 
plan every man^s life, or shall we, as in the past, 
count upon th*^ native intelligence and common 
sense Uia( ha va*alway.s been credited to America? 
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AN IDEA THAT BLOOMED 

Rapid duplication by means of a Btencil was the 
basic betterment which the Mimeograph brought to 
the modern worhL But the flowering of that idea came 
with the cellulose'ester stencil, whicli revolutioniEed the 
fine art of Mimeographing, Kno\™ to users everywhere as 
the Mimeotype stencil, this epoch-making invention dupli- 
cates all kinds of letters, forms, bulletins, graphs, maps, 
cartoons, etc., better than that kind of work has ever been 
done before. That it has put pictures into Mimeographing is 
just one of its many advantages* Even though now a user of 
the JMimeograph, you may not realize its present possibilities 
for you. Let us forward details of latest and most imj)ortant 
applications in your fiehL Write today to A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, or see classified tele])hone directory for the local address, 

MIMEOGRAPH 
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By STERLING E. EDMUNDS 

oi the St Louis Bar 
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T IS an ominous commoiiplace 
that the freedom and self-reli- 
ance of the individual citizen are 
today more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. In place 
of the original conception of the 
scope and power of goveriiraent, 
we behold an alarming carica- 
ture. 

We see government perverted 
into a universal meddler and regula- 
tor of all our affairs ; an oppressor of 
private trade and industry under an 
imported system of restrictions and 
prohibitions imposed by administra- 
tive edict; a controller of the crops 
on every farm, prescribing what and 
how much may be grown; and a 
plunderer of the industrious through 
extortionate taxation with which to 
pamper the shiftless on a scale cal- 
culated to pauperize this generation, 
and to discourage, If not make im- 
possible, the further creation of 
wealth in this country, upon which 
the well-being and progress of all 
depend. 

The vast augmentation of power in 
the Federal Government is menacing, 
not only all of the spiritual values of 
civil liberty which we have enjoyed 
as a free people and without which 
man descends to the level of the 
brute, but it is also destroying those 
marvelous material values of our 
economic system, built up by the un- 
repressed and unfettered energies of 
the people* 

Through unhampered trade and 
industry, the material well-being of 
the American citizen has been ad- 
vanced beyond that of any people 
ever known to history. Until the end 
of the last century, the Americans 
were virtually the only people not 
saddled with a meddlesome govern- 
ment of unlimited power. Their en- 



BEGINNING a discussion 
of the methods by which 
Government, under the plea 
that it is helping the people, 
is actually destroying what 
has made this country the 
envy of all others 



ergies had free play. Everywhere else 
a paternal government, ostensibly to 
promote the well-being of the people, 
was imposing on commerce and in- 
dustry all manner of restrictive laws 
which only worked to their injury. 

Today, with an arrogance and stu- 
pidity characteristic of these old 
world governments, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the name of progress, is 
pursuing the ancient policy of re- 
pressing trade and industry. This 
policy is effectuated through federal 
boards, bureaus and departments em- 
powered to impose any senseless reg- 
ulation or requirement upon private 
business. Power of life and death over 
commerce and industry is thus placed 
in the hands of men largely without 
knowledge, experience or ability. 

Congress hurts industry 

THE periodic meetings of Congress 
have become occasions of genuine 
alarm to all engaged in trade or in- 
dustry, to all possessed of any prop- 
erty, since every session brings its 
new laws narrowing the rights of pri- 
vate property and the free field of pri- 
vate industry and expanding the 
scope of federal regulation. This pro- 
cess, going steadily forward, gives 
rise to many evils. It discourages cap- 
ital from entering new enterprises, 
it intimidates those at the head of our 
business institutions whose very ex- 



istence may depend upon the 
whim of some federal bureau- 
erat. It tiansfers thousands of 
citizens annually from the pri- 
vate responsibility for earning 
a living to the spiritless com- 
fort of public support. 

Excessive regulation of pri- 
vate and quasi-public enterprises 
is an evil of such magnitude as 
already to have baited the progres- 
sive creation of wealth in this coun- 
try; but, not content with that, the 
Federal Government Is using the tax- 
payer's money to destroy him as a 
c(vni[>t't jhji\ Ii iK now in competition 
with private business in not less than 
200 fields of endeavor. 

The founders of our peculiar sys- 
tem of limited government, having 
just thrown off the irksome tyranny 
of the mother country, were deter- 
mined that no such system should 
rise in this land. They knew the frail- 
ties and ambitions of man and his 
love of power. They realized that po- 
litical power is the most persistent, 
the most insatiable force in human 
society, and, if not checked, the most 
dangerous. They knew that the prob- 
lem of preserving liberty in America 
was the problem of placing and main- 
taining limits upon government pow- 
er. 

And so they formulated a written 
Constitution with limited, definite 
and enumeratc^d powers, while sol- 
emnly reserving to the people in their 
several states all other powers not 
delegated to the Federal Government. 
As Thomas Jefferson said in that 
early day : 

It would be £1 dangerous delusion were 
a conrtdence in the men af our choice to 
silence our fears for the safety of our 
rights; that confidence is everywhi^re the 
parent of despritUm: free government 
is founded in jealou^iy and not in con- 
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fidence; it Is jealousy and not confldi^ncc 
which pre»crlbes limiteil Coniitltuiions 
to bind down those whtiiij wf arc obligi^d 
to trust with power; oar Const iluti on ha^J 
accordingly fix^d t h*^ limits to wfiJch, and 
no fin t her. our confidenre may 

Checks and batattces 

THE framerB of our system not only 
divided it into three co*<?qual and co- 
ordinate departments — ^the execu- 
tive, the legislative and the judicial — 
as checks upon each other, but to the 
Congress they gave only 18 specific 
powers. Further, they provided for a 
Supreme Court wUh power to declare 
void all acts beyond the limits they 
had fixed. And in one of its very first 
decisions this Supreme Couit said: 

The Ijower-H of the le^islaiur** are dt,'- 
llned and limited; and that those limits 
may not be mistaken or forj^otten, the 
Constitution is written. To what purpose* 
are powers limited and to what purpoie 
is that limitation committed to writing, 
if those limitsi may at any time be pat^sed 
by thosi? intended to be reHtrivined " 

Not only are the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government strictly limited but 
Congress is strictly prohibited from 
violating the personal, domestic and 
property rights of the citizen. What 
the founders sought to prevent may 
be seen in the severe indictment 
which Buckie, in his '^History of Civ* 
ilization/' brings against Enf^land. 
the least despotic of all old-world 
governments, in its legislation in the 
first half of last century. He says; 

In every quarter and at every moment. 



the hand of government was felt. Duties 

on importation^ duties station; 
bountiea to rals« up a h 3^^. and 

taxes to pull down a reiii u - . one; 
this branch of industry forbidden, and 
that branch of industry encouras:ed; oni^ 
article of commercf? muRl not bo jrrown 
because it was grown in the colonies: an* 
other article might be grown and bought, 
byt not sold again, while a third article 
nilg:ht be boujiht and sold, but not leave 
the country. Then, too, we find lawa to 
regulate wage*!; laws to regulate price**; 
laws to rt"K^ulate profits : laws to regulate 
interest on money; cuetom-hou*te ar- 
r.injjementa of the most vexatious kind, 
aided by a complicated scheme* which 
waiJ well called the slid injf-ac ale a 
scheme of nuvh perverae ingenuity that 
duties constant ly varied on the wanie ar- 
ticle» and no man could calculate before 
hand what he would have to pay 

That this burden was made intoler- 
able by the exactions of official zeal 
ostensibly exercised to promote trade 
and industry the historian eloquently 
reveals— 

To this uncertainty, Itself the bane of 
ftll commerce, there was added a severity 
of exaction fell by every clai^^ of con- 
numeric and producers. The tolls were so 
oneroui? ns to double and often (juadruplr 
the cost of production. A system was or- 
piinized and strictly enforced of inter- 
ference with market;}, interference with 
manufactories, interference with ma- 
chinery* interference even with shopa. 
The towns were iruarded by exei-^e men 
and the ports swarmed with tide-waiters, 
whose sole business was to inspect near- 
iy every process of domestic industry, 
peer Into every package and tax every 
article; while, that absurdity might be 
carried to its eictreme height, a large 
part of all this was by way of protection; 



that is to say, the money waj avowedly 
raised and the inconveniences suffered, 
not for the Ui>ii of the riovernment, but 
for the benefit of the people; in other 
words, the industrious cla**Bes were 
robbed In order that industry might 
thrive. To such heights has this been 
carried tliat the commercial reforms 
which have dist rnj?yUhed England dur- 
ing the pa»t 20 years have solely con- 
sisted in undoing this mischievous and 
Intrusive legislation. 

Such are the economic ills with 
their attendant moral evils of smug- 
gling and bootlegging, which all med- 
dlesome paternal governments bring 
upon a people. These evib are now 
for the first time being inflicted in 
full vigor upon the American people, 
many of them sugared with a species 
of bribery to make them less unpalat- 
able. It is not only a filching of the 
liberty of the citiscen, but it is a cor- 
ruption of his character. Unless he 
repets it, he and his posterity will suf- 
fer the same degradation and servi- 
tude which is the lot of nearly all 
other peoples on the earth ; and the 
noblest effort ever made by man to 
govern himself without a master will 
have been brought to failure. 

The Federal Government first ven- 
tured into the bureaucratic regula- 
tion of business by way of the In- 
terstolc Commerce Commission. 
From authority to prescribe -'reason* 
able" rates, the Commission's powers 
were extended until it obtained com- 
plete authority over operations, 
profits, wages, financing, everything ; 
t Voiftinued on page Glf ^ 




A paternal Government, ostensibly to promote the well-being of 
the people^ is imposing on commerce and industry all manner of 
restrictive laws which work only to their injury 
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RAY TUCKER Reviews the Washington Scene 



Dear Bill: I think you're wrong, YouVe been misled 
so many times that you're cynical and sensitive* I be- 
lieve the President actually thought he could give you a 
*'breathing speir' when he made his famous and much- 
publicised promise to Editor Howard, Mn Roosevelt, I 
happen to know, is too smart a politician not to realize 
that a dash of black on your ledgers v^on*t hurt him in 
1936, EIack*s a winning color, politically. 

Now you write me that he has modified and hedged on 
his contract, and you want to know where it leaves you. 
I agree with you, but I don't follow you in blaming him 
entirely. He simply promised something he could not de- 
liver, no matter how sincerely- and selfishly— he may 
want business to carrj^ the recovery bag between now 
and November, 1936, 

The trouble with you, Bill, and with most of your 
friends is that you don't think straight about the rela- 
tionship between government and business, I suspect 
that the President makes the same mistake* 

You seem to look on "government" as a vast, imper- 
sonal machine which operates automatically, witiiout 
personal influences, passions and weaknesses, which can 
be turned on and off like water pouring out of a spigot. 

You think^ — and so does the President — that what 
you vaguely call '^government" can walk off and leave 
you alone with your customers* orders and complaints 
and your cash balances — or deficits — whenever it 
chooses. That, I imagine, is what you expected the 
"breathing spell" to be. What you must get through 
your head is that "government"^ — this Administration 
or any other — consists of a group of politicians who 
did not become blessed with all wisdom or virtue simply 
because they got more votes than the other crowd. 

''Government,*' and especially the kind we have to- 
day, is the most perfect example of perpetual motion— 
and emotion — that exists. It never sleeps or sits down. 
Paste those simple reminders on your cash register. 

OF COURSE, you think you^re en- 
No Breathing titled to a rest from governmental 
Spell" in Sight f'^^t'^^^^^s and prohibitions and in- 
terference. You tell me that you 
have lived up to code standards of 
wages and hours and working conditions, and you note, 
a bit ironically^ that even Don Richherg agrees to that. 
You also note that now the Administration calls upon 
you and your friends to step up and undemrite the 
Government's recovery pledges. You say you can't recon- 
cile these belated bouquets with his warning that he will 
ask for new industrial controls if you don't continue to 
"behave'' according to his ideas. And you want to know 
where all these confiicting statements leave you. It's a 
fair question. 

They leave you as you were. What you've got to real- 
ize is that there can't be any "breathing spell," There 
are many excellent reasons. Let's talk about a few of 
them. I don't have to remind you that the last session 
of Congress passed a batch of the most complicated, 
confusing and far-reaching laws in the history of laws 
and legislatures. They multiply federal contacts with 
every kind of business or industry. I'm thinking of such 



measures as the Guffey Coal Act, the Labor Relations 
Act, the 1935 Banking Act, the Holding Company Act, 
the Social Security Act. the AAA amendments and 
others, 

THESE laws, I find, are quite dif- 
New Deal Laws ferent from most legislation that 



Still a Puzzle 



lias gone before. In the old days 
you and I could discover almost 
immediately how new statutes 
affected your personal and business affairs. You didn't 
have to hire a hall or a lawyer to find out what you could 
or could not do without paying a fine or going to jail. 

But most of this new legislation — we've talked about 
this before, too — amounts to a general charter — a blank 
check. Before it can become effective, it must be under- 
written by volumes of regulations drafted at the dis- 
cretion — sometimes the political whim — of administra- 
tors. The law that meant one thing to the legislators who 
introduced it and voted for it may mean something en- 
tirely different to those who will execute it. Then again^ 
we won't know precisely wliat it means until the courts 
have passed on it, and even my New Deal friends concede 
that several measures won't stand up under the judicial 
microscope. 

Meanwhile, the experts are writing and rewriting ad- 
ministrative provisions until their fingers ache. They 
have been framed and reframed many times and some 
will not be in final form for months. Not until they are 
formally and finally approved will you know what the 
law has to say about how you shall run your business. 
They will he constantly revised in the light of experience 
and changing conditions. The last check shows that 
5,000-odd conferences have been held in Washington 
since March, 1933 — ^you probably attended many of 
these bureaucratic conventions — and each gabfest 
hatched a new regulation or repealed an old one. 

Some laws may not even be enforced. They may be 
conveniently forgotten — remember the silent treat- 
ment they gave the Potato Act until Senator Josiah 
Bailey hopped a train to file a protest with Secretary 
Wallace, The Administration has a habit of choosing 
those laws it will execute and those it will chalk up as 
congressional mistakes — and forget. 



Personnel 



THAT'S not the end of it. New offi- 
cials will be named to administer 



Mav Chanae Ibese novel laws from time to time, 
and their views will undoubtedly 
differ from those of their predeces- 
sors. That has always been the story. The pay roll turn- 
over at Washington is frightful — ^remember Warburg, 
Rogers, Johnson, Acheson, Moley and Thorp. Even sub- 
ordinates are hired and fired at a rate that would bank- 
rupt any private business. 

There is no continuity of policy or personnel^ as any 
New Dealer will admit in moments of frankness. There 
is hardly an experiment which has not undergone forced 
or voluntary modifications, not once but many times. 1 
don't expect the system to change simply by presidential 
fiat. It can't. Washington is a maze of undecipherable 
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laws and administrators squabbling among themselves* 
Ask Peter Grimm, the neweat '^coordinator/' 

There is another disturbing factor which you mustn't 
overlook. The hisl Congress authorized 17 investiga- 
tions— a record number, 1 believe - of industries, pro- 
cessors, railroads and banks. Perhaps you congratulate 
yourself that none of these inquiries touch you. You 
don*t see an army of federal accouniants, lawyers and 
f engineers parking in your office or storeroom, confiscate 
ling current books to discover how much money you are 
rttiaking— and why. 

But don't fool yourself* These investigations affect 
you, your competitors, your customers. You're a unit 
in what you call ^*business/' and so am I— so is every- 
body. You can't touch one part without touching an- 
other* If you can't get an order filled on time from a 
manufacturer, or if your bank is slow in negotiating a 
loan for you, don't cross them off your list. They may 
be playing host to official visitors from Washington. 



May Speak 



YOU ask me what the Supreme 
Supreme Court court will do to all these new laws. 

and how the Court's action will 
affect your long-time plans. I can't 
tell you, and I doubt if any lawyer 
can* The best of them disagree, no matter what you 
hear or read. But some of my New Deal friends tell me 
they're shaky about the Guffey Act, the Labor Relations 
Let and some of the AAA amendments. 

I can tell you this, though. If the court knocks out the 
major props of the New* Deal, the Administration will 
rush to repair them, as it did last spring. It will set the 
"brain trusters** to drafting new laws and legalizing 
^amendments, and that, of course, will drag out the sus- 
pense you want lo see ended. The President has already 
tipped his hand by telling us that he will seek a substi- 
tute for the processing tax if it is outlawed. 

He has also told us that he will demand new industrial 
^jcontrols if business and industry permit a large-scale 
breakdown of code standards. You would like to know 
what form that would take. Well, not even the Presi- 
dent's smartest advisers have found a way to hatch an- 
other Blue Eagle, and I don't think they know how* In 
fact, I don't believe it's possible under the narrow defini- 
Ption which the Supreme Court has placed on the "inter- 
state commerce" clause of the Constitution. 



MavHeplace 
theNRA 



THE only practical, political sub- 
stitute seems to be the Walsh bill, 
which applies NRA standards to 
firms which obtain government con- 
tracts. The Senate passed it at the 
Bt session, but the House balked after some of your 
riends testified that it would prove costly and unwork- 
able. The President, you remember, said that It would 
affect only one per cent of industry (that was when he 
wanted to emphasize the effect of the NRA crackup), 
but my informants tell me it would be nearer 90 per 
cent. They point out that several thousand articles of 
manufacture go into the making of a ship, and that the 
maker of each piece of equipment — from bow to stern, 
engine-room to the mast -tip — would have to abide by 
code rules if it were a government vessel. A factory 
would have to establish different sets of hours, wages 
and working conditions, depending on whether it were 
filling a government or private order. How would that 
work out in your shop ? 

I don't pretend to be a prophet, Bill, but the best 
judges don't look for any real move to revive industrial 
controls in January— not even the Walsh bill It is pos- 
sible that business conditions may be improving so 
rapidly that Congress will hesitate to tamper with them. 
All reforms become unpopular if and when smoke pours 



out the factory chimneys, I don't think that Congress 
will be in a mood to enact any restrictive legislation, 
even if the President asks for it. I imagine that the 
legislators' talks with the home folks during the recess 
will convince them that the people want a "breathing 
spell*' on their own account. And what the people want 
counts a lot in a reelection year. Politics will rule the 
roost. Never forget that. 

Other makeshifts for NRA are not panning out so 
well. The Federal Trade Commission's voluntary agree- 
ments have no real compulsory force and few industries 
are signing up. They waive the antitrust laws only to a 
limited extent. They permit members of an industry to 
"conspire*' to bar unfair trade practices and to uphold 
the wages, hours and working set-up that prevailed un- 
der NRA, The O'Mahoney bill, which proposes a licensing 
system embodying the codes, seems to have no official 
status or support. New Deal legal sharks believe that 
its machinery is too cumbersome. The thing lo keep in 
mind is that, if the Administration feels it needs a new 
grip on industry, it won't hesitate to ask for it. 



New Boards 
in Egg Stage 



YOU ask how all these new boards 
are getting along^ — how they will 
operate and when. That's a hard 
question because they are plowing 
ground which the Government has 
never furrowed before. The Labor Relations Board is 
taking its time, approaching its job slowly and care- 
fully. Chairman Joseph W. Madden is a thoughtful, slow- 
spoken chap, and he doesn't intend to jeopardize this 
new experiment — he believes in it sincerely — by hasty 
action. He says he will remain within constitutional 
boundaries by handling only disputes "interstate" in 
nature. Of course, the law does not permit him to do 
otherwise, but what I mean is that he isn't putting his 
chin out. In fact, he has shown such caution that some 
labor leaders don't like it. But William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor* has prepared a 
pamphlet in which he urges his followers to exhibit re- 
straint and submit only bona fide cases to the board. 

Administrators of the Social Security Act are also 
doing spade-work. They have no funds and are working 
in borrowed offices and with a borrowed staff. They can- 
not begin to operate for many months, anyway. The 
states must first adopt welfare legislation which com- 
plies with the standards set up in the federal law, or re- 
vise existing systems so as to fit into the new, nation- 
w*ide pattern. For the present, board members and 
technical aides are advising states on how to frame 
necessary legislation. 

The Guffey Board's immediate task is to fix code 
standards for various mining regions and to set prices 
for the different fields. From an administrative stand- 
point, the experts say that the new coal czars have about 
the most difficult job in all the New Deal setup. 

You wonder whether there will be any serious labor 
troubles. Frankly, I don't think so. I don't agree with the 
pessimists who predict an immediate period of unrest. 
I realize that improving economic conditions usually 
provoke industrial disturbances, and that labor leaders 
have their hands full in maintaining their leadership 
against eKtremists and "communists" in their ranks. 

But Mr, Green and John L. Lewis. President of the 
United Mine Workers, have staked their political posi- 
tion within organized labor on the Administration. They 
have got about everything they asked of Congress and 
the White House, and now it is up to them to justify 
this strategy writh their followers. A series of major 
strikes might seem to dull the edges of the weapons 
which they sharpened so enthusiastically— the Guffey 
and Labor Relations statutes. 

On its side* the Administration is desperately anxious 
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to prevent strikes from handicapping the hoped-for re- 
covery, It countB on Mei^srs. Green and Lewis to sit on 
the labor lid in return for sundry favors. It sliowed it a 
del ermi nation to preserve industrial peace, if possible, 
during the wage conferences between bituminous op- 
erators and miners. Ed MeGrady, Assistant Seeretary 
of Labor» warned that striking miners would be fed with 
relief funds. He also threatened to name the men re- 
sponsible for blocking an agreement. 

I think the odds are in favor of comparative calm in 
this field, with the possible except ion that radicals in 
some unions, especially marine and allied groupst, may 
get out of control again. 

, YOU tell me that you are worried 

Tax Promises about taxes, and you ask whether 

Mostly Political-^'"-' ^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
talk about smaller deficits, balanc- 
ing the budget, no additional taxa* 
tion. diminished relief rolls, Vm afraid it*s mostly for 
political consumption. But let*s try to look at the picture 
of federal finances without prejudice, as we'd squint at 
our own bank statement. 

I grant that Mr, Roosevelt would like to reduce ex- 
penditures and keep taxes down, if only because it is the 
best kind of presidential politics. He knows that terrific 
relief and emergency outlays are costing him votes- 
more than any other issue — and may bring a day of 
heavy political payment. He is also making a virtue of 
necessity, for his congressional leaders have told him 
they will insist on cutting the regular and emergency 
budget for the 1937 fiscal year. 

But you can find several *'if's and and's" in the Presi- 
dent's promise that no new taxes will be needed because 
of diminishing expenditures and increasing revenue, 
He qualified his promise by saying it could be kept only 
if Congress makes no extra and unplanned drain on the 
Treasury. But everybody expects Congress to pass a 
bonus bill necessitating an outlay of between $2,000,- 
000.000 and $3,000,000,000. There will be many other 
**gimme" requests, and they will be granted, because 
generosity to organized groups at the expense of you and 
me becomes a political virtue in a reelection year. 

The President also said, though he didn't emphasize 
it, that new forms of taxes or increased rates would not 
be necessary to finance *'annual,*' governmental oper- 
ations. But emergency appropriations are not "annuaF' 
appropriations any more — we have two budgets now — - 
and existing taxes will not meet another large WPA or 
PWA appropriation, unless through further recourse to 
the expediency of piling it onto the public debt. Most 
people I talk to think that another work-relief fund — 
at least $2,000,000,000 for 193T— is inescapable. 

There is still another question that hasn^t been fully 
developed. The President warned that, if the AAA proc- 
essing tax is held invalid, "we will have to face the prob- 
lem of financing existing contracts for benefit payments 
out of some form of new taxes/' He seems to mean that, 
even if the Supreme Court nullifies the processing tax, 
he will keep on with benefit payments already contracted 
for. How he can escape levying new or higher taxes 
under those circumstances baffles the experts. 

Somebody must foot this bill some day, and we're 
going to pay high, I have always thought that the one 
brutally lucid and realistic moment the last Congress 
had was when the Senate Finance Committee lifted the 
curtain and permitted us a peek at what the ultimate 
cost wuU be to the taxpayers. I refer to the La FoUette 
rates that were set up on Saturday and knocked down 
on Monday. They more than doubled my ante and I 
suspect that you fared worse. 

I can offer you only one solace, BilL I never heard of 
politicians raising taxes a few months before they ran 



for office again. They will allow you a political morato- 
rium until — say— 1937, hoping you will have forgotten 
and forgiven by 1938 and 1940. 

I AGREE with you that the number 
Relief Outlay of people still on relief or work- 
to Remain Bia roWs, after expenditures of 
several billions to prime the pump, 
is discouraging. Somebody has got 
to tackle this problem before it bankrupts the Treasury. 

Everybody admits that the first step should be to 
ascertain the actual number of individuals who are not 
working— and why. Even New Dealers concede that the 
10,000,000 receiving federal aid include people whose age 
or disability classifies them as permanent objects of 
public or private charity, othei^ who could find jobs but 
prefer to live off Uncle Sam, and some who have lost 
all aptitude for useful labor. 

The Administration at first sponsored an unemploy- 
ment census, but then dropped it. It will be revived at the 
next session, however. There is a growing demand that 
the employable but unwilling be weeded out. I know of 
employers who cannot obtain workers because potential 
employees are satisfied with the federal dole. 

, ANOTHER bad spot is the rail- 
Railroads Still roads, and their revival is essential 
Are Orphans recovery. Although they have not 
^ earned their fixed charges for sev* 

eral years, and many are still in 
receivership, new financial burdens were imposed on 
them in the Guffey Act, which may boost the price of 
coah and in the new Rail Pension legislation, 

Jesse Jones, chaa-man of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, is still intervening in reorganization of 
lines which have borrowed money from him, but he 
seems to be pleasing nobody. "Liberals" within the 
Administration charge that he is too friendJy to rail- 
road and banking interests and insist that he turn them 
out. But managerial and financial groups don't appre- 
ciate his kind of interest. They complain because he 
Insists on dominating their affairs, even though the 
Government's stake is infinitesimal compared with their 
own. Meanwhile, the Wheeler Senate Committee prom- 
ises ''sensations*' in its investigation into railroad financ- 
ing» With politicians harassing them and competitors 
taking the cream of the traffic, the transportation system 
seems to be an economic orphan. 

I can't tell you what effect a possible war will have on 
your business. Things are moving too fast at Geneva, 
Rome, London, Paris and Addis Ababa. Nobody, how- 
ever, expects the United States to be drawn into any 
conflict involving only Italy and Ethiopia, and it is 
doubtful if even a European war would touch us. Of 
course, we said that in 1914, but there are several fac- 
tors now which did not prevail then, Ofiicial and un- 
official sentiment is definitely against American partici- 
pation overseas* Best advice is to keep your head and 
read the newspapers. 



Confidence 



DESPITE all these troubles, there's 
Business Gains a new and more healthy spirit stir- 
ring. The people — and business men 
— have definitely gained confidence 
in their own ability to work things 
out* Retail sales are up, inventories are low, there is 
plenty of credit awaiting use, and even the heavy indus- 
tries are sitting up and looking around. You may have 
missed it but the stock market refieets the stronger 
tone, advancing steadily without regard for political 
experiments, the Supreme Courtis crackdown, admin- 
istrative uncertainty, wars and rumors of wars. Don't 
forget this — ^you can*t keep a people down forever! 






NO modern business improves or declines 
alone. That is why efforts to regulate or 
control a sing^le product lead to imposaible 
compUcationa. That is why an interruption 
in one Industry means interruption in all 
industry. When we say, "the automobile 
business is good;** we mean that business 
is alfiio good in the other industries listed 
here— and a dozen more— because this in- 
dustry uses: 

21 p&r pent of the flnlshad rolled sinel 
product^d 

75 per cent of the U. S. consumption of 
rubber 

TO per cent of the Unished plate glass 
B per cent of the hard wood 
40 per cent of the upholatery leather 
15 por cent of the U. S. consumption of 
aluminum 

IB per cent of the U. S. consumption of 
copper 

13 per cent of the tin delivered in the U. S. 
38 per cent of the U. S, conaumplion of 
lead 

12 per cent of the S. consumption cf 
zinc 

9 per cent of the U. S. mill consumption 
i>f cotton 



STEEL 
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Mr, Sibley (center) te^ifying before the Senate Commitiee on Public L^nds 



Skall lVa±kinaton Manage 



By HARPER SIBLEY 

President, S. Chamber of Commerce 



WE cannot go on indefinitely levying upon diligence, 
prudence and thrift to remedy social ills. We cannot 
expect business to expand while we are drawing about 
it the restricting circle of "centralized" Government 
control The security that we need most is the security 
of productive enterprise 



XmoSE who observe tJie current 
trend of national affairs are aware 
of a growing sense of popular mis- 
giving over the direction it is taking. 
This apprehension cannot be dis- 
missed as the outcropping of an un- 
warranted pesmmism or the mani- 
festation of a reluctance to give way 
to inevitable readjustments which 
changing conditions demand. It is not 
confined to those who have had to 
bear the brunt of depression or to 
those who foresee the sacrifices the 
present trend will eventually exact. 
It is becoming more apparent that 
payment of the debts contracted in 
the name of recovery are being de- 



manded, not in money atone* but in 
the surrender of long standing per- 
sonal prerogatives and curtailment 
of individual freedom of action. Busi- 
ness men are awakening to the reali- 
zation that more and more of the 
decisions they are called upon to 
make must be subjected to the scru- 
tiny of a far-off administrative gov- 
ernment agency and that the courses 
they may take must fall within the 
area circumscribed by regulatory 
government guide posts. 

In its past three sessions Congress 
has passed approximately 900 mea- 
sures. Many of these are of routine 
character. Some are constructive. 



Others diverge sharply from the 
course which custom and tradition, 
if not the Constitution itself, have 
charted. In the aggregate, they prob- 
ably constitute a record in law- 
making, not only in point of volume 
but in the far-reaching effects they 
will have upon our ways of living and 
working. 

Varied as the specific purposes of 
these measures may be, the trends 
they disclose all point in one direc- 
tion—the entrance of the Federal 
Government upon the field of indus- 
trial control. It has overstepped long- 
established bounds which protected 
the individual in the fields of produc- 
tion, financing, manufacturing and 
distribution. Washington has reached 
out to take jurisdiction of activities 
which have been traditionally left to 
the states and to local government. 
It has essayed to adjust the relations ' 
of employers with their employees 
and of employees with their fellow 
employees. It has attempted to re- 
arrange the economic relationshlpa 
of one class of citizens with others — ^| 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Movement of families from farms like this to better 
homes is a part of the Administration's job 



lEWEST of the New Deal's alpha- 
betical babies is RA, the Resettle* 
ment Administration, created by 
order of President Roosevel t on April 
30, 1935, and placed by him under 
the direction of Rexford Guy Tug- 
weli who, graduating from the Uni* 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1915, had 
spent his life teaching economics un- 
til he was summoned by the Presi- 
dent to become, first. Assistant Sec* 
retary and then Undersecretary of 
Agriculture. 

In creating RA and making Pro- 
fessor Tugwell its chief, the Presi- 
dent cited the authority vested in 
him under the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935» and then 
outlined its work as follows : 

a. To administer approved projects in- 
volvijig reisett lenient of destitute or low 
income families from rural and urban 
areas, including the establishment, main- 
tenance and operation, in such connec- 
tion, of communities in rural and sub- 
urban areas. 

b. To initiate and administer a pro- 
;srram of approved projects with respect 



to soil erosion, stream pol- 
lution, seacoast erosion, 
reforestation, forestation 
and flood control. 

c. To make loans as 
authorized under the ^aid 
Emergency ReliefAd min- 
istration Act of 193S to 
finance, in whole or in 
part, the purchase of 
farm lands and necessary 
equipment by farmers, 
farm tenants, croppers or 
farm laborers. 



MOVEMENT of 300,000 farm 
families to more productive 
lands is only a part of the 
goal of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration recentlY set up 
under the direction of Proi 
Rexford Guy Tugwell 




The Emergency Re- 
lief Act of 1935 made 
available "for rural re- 
habilitation and relief in stricken 
agricultural areas, and water con- 
servation, trans -mountain water 
diversion and irrigation and reclama- 
tion," $500,000,000. It further au- 
thorized the loans described in Sec- 
tion c. 

To carry out this program the new 
Administration took over these gov- 
ernment agencies which had come 
into being earlier in the days of the 
New Deal: 



This man, a hotel clerk, raises chickens on a 
subsistence homestead acquired through RA 



1. Rural Rehabjlitation Division -of the 
FERA. 

2. Subsistence Homesteads Unit of the 
Department of the Interior Crmal and 
suburban g^arden homes), 

3. Land Policy Section of AAA Pro- 
gram Planning^ Division. 

That's the brief story of the birth 
of RA, One must go much further 
back to understand its beginnings. 

President Roosevelt has long had 
in his mind and has talked in his 
speeches about rural rehabilitation, 
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mind (from an address at 
Ithaca^ N. Y,, after he be- 
came Kesettlement Admia* 
istraior) : 

The old method of Individ- 
tialUUc. compelUivc enler- 
priue; the common law con* 
eept that land h«ld In fee sim- 
ple can be used by the owner 
cxfictly as he pleases; the old 
dread of poHUcat tyranny in- 
herited from our colonial days 
— all I he He combined to blln 
us to the fact that In economic 
cooperatlun lay the key to 
fylure resource 

Profeasor Tugwell's aa- 



A new porch to play on- The family whose children are shown 
below^ has been moved to the home in the upper photo 



decentralisation of industry^ garden 
homesteads for workers. 

In one of his pre-election speeches 
which were molded into the volume 
called "Looking Forward," he said: 

We are faced with a situation of farm- 
ers attempting to farm under conditions 
where it ia impoijsible to maintain an 
American standard of living. They are 
slQwly breaking their hearts* their health 
and their pocketbooks against a stone 
wall of Imposiilbilities and yet they pro- 
duce enough farm products to add to 
the national surplus; furthermore, their 
products are of such low quality that 
they Injure the reputation and useful- 
ness of the better claaa of farm produeti* 
of the state which are produced, packed 
and shipped along modern economic 
lines. 

That was the President's state* 
ment of the problem as it affected 
New York State, Its solution lay in 
the purchase and reforestation of 
these lands. 

But what of the dwellers on these 
"submarg^^inal lands**? The answer of 
Roosevelt as Governor of New York 
was that most of them would be ab- 
sorbed into the better farming areas 
of the states and others would be 
cared for by "the bringing of rural 
life to industry" and "by the estab- 
lishment of small industrial plants in 
areas which are now wholly given 
over to farming/' 

At that time the President saw 
this resettlement as a piece of eco- 
nomic planning by states in which 
**the state needs the cooperation of 
the national Government, if as only 
an information gathering body. The 
national Government can and should 
act as a clearing house for all of the 
governors to work through." 

Now the Resettlement Administra- 
tion has made it a national problem, 
centering in Washington and with a 
National Administrator in that city. 



Professor Tugwell 
is even further com- 
mitted to national 
economic planning 
than is his chief. Busi- 
ness as we know it is 
a thing that must dis- 
appear or be com- 
pletely remade. 

In his section of a 
volume on "Current 
Economic Policies/' 
Professor Tugwell 
quotes with approval 
a statement by Albert 
H. Wiggin to this ef- 
fect: "We are bound to have condi- 
tions of crisis once in so often, , . , 
There is no commission or any brain 
in the world that can prevent it." 

Condemn business (or crises 

PROFESSOR TUGWELL then goes 
on to say : 

I believe that Mr, Wiggin was right and 
extraordinarily honest. No commission. 
no brain could prevent crises in business; 
which is why business ia slowly being 
condemned and new schemes are being 
considered for taking over its function. 

Or again: 

The next series of changes will have to 
do with industry Itself. It has already 
been suggested that business will log- 
ically be required to disappeftr. This is 
not an o%'"erstatement for the sake of 
emphasis; it ia literally meant, . . . To 
take away from business its freedom of 
venture and of expansion and to limit 
the profits It may acquire is to destroy 
it as business and make of It something 
else. . , , New industries will not just 
happen as the automobile induHtry; they 
will have to be foreseen, to be argued 
for, to seem probably desirable features 
of the whole economy before they can 
be entered upon. 




sertion of a common law concept that 
an owner may use land as he will can 
well be questioned. An owner may not 
use his land to the detriment of his 
neighbors. But the Tugwell idea is 
clear. Land must be used for the com- 
mon good. The owner must yield his 
prior claim. **Social reorganization in 
the interest of efficiency**; less**unas- 
sisted individualism in agriculture/* 
"rationalization of social ser vices — 
these are phrases that fall from the 
Tugwell lipsandplot theTxigwellmind, 
What is RA going to do to carry 
out the command of the President? 
Three main things: 

L To lend money to farmers now on 
relief to enable them to tackle again the 
job of making their farms provide a Uv* 
ing. That's '^rehabilitation/' 

2, To move famiUes from unprofitable 
farms or in some cases from city dwell- 
ings to more profitable farm lands or 
to suburban homes where part of the 
family income may be derived from the 
land. That's *'resett!ement/* 

3, To set up a limited number of sub* 
urban rural garden home projects and 
to carry on with those acquired from the 
Sub^sletence Homesteads Division of the 
Interior and the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. 



A final glimpse of the Tugwell Rehabilitation is the immediate job 
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of the new administration. Moat of 
the money which falls into its lap 
will go out in the form of loans. **Re* 
settlement" is a long time joh. Ten 
years and hundreds of millions will 
be needed. 

Here's one rehabilitation case. The 
farmer was born in Denmark, the 
wife in Scotland. They have five chil- 
dren, none old enough to work. He 
owns 60 acres of which only 14 have 
been cleared. He has worked as a 
teamster and as a common laborer. 
A government agent visits him and 
decides that his land is worth $2,475, 
his other belongings $857, Against 
these assets he owes $1,299, most of 
it an $1,100 mortgage, to a Federal 
Land Bank; He*s on relief getting 
$16 a month. The Government lends 
him another $753 through RA to 
clear more land, buy more corn and 
seed and to pay off a chattel mort* 
gage- 
Some loans wilt be good 

WILL the Government in the form 
of the Federal Land Bank get back 
its $1,100 and, in the case of the Re- 
settlement Administration, its $750? 
Perhaps. This man comes of thrifty 
stock and has a good local reputation 
for industry* 




The Resettlement Administration 
has on hand any number ot cases 
which it is prepared It) produce as 
evidence I hat the work is worth 
while, A man in Ohio with a family 
of seven— his roof is repaired, horses, 
harness and chickens are supplied to 
him. The Federal Government has 
advanced him $401.87* Another man, 
head of a family, gets a $180 team of 
horses, and his attitude is '^changed 
from despair to one of confidence/* 
He has paid back $40 by working on 
a road project, 

All in all, however, RA doesn't 
have high hopes of getting much of 
the investment back in tliese farm 
rehabilitation cases. The argument 
will be that it is better to advance 
money in the shape of purchases of 
farm implements and animals and 
hope for the best than to keep these 
families on direct relief. Already, 
nearly 300,000 farm families have 
been lent money or materials or both. 
That is about one-third of the total 
number of farm families on relief in 
the United States. 

The second division of the new 
Administration's work is the real re- 
settlement — the movement of farm- 
ers and theii" families from poor 
lands to better. This is the real long 
time job on which Professor Tugwell 
and his associates 
have set their hearts. 
Rehabilitation is 
merely a form of re- 
lief; resettlement is 
reform* 

The guide book of 
this work is the re- 
port of a committee 
on land planning set 
up by the National 
Resources Board, The 
head of that commit- 
tee was M, L. Wilson 
who headed the sub- 
sistence homestead 



division in the Department of the In- 
terior set up by the first National 
Industrial Recovery Act and who is 
now assistant secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 

That group concluded that 75.000,- 
000 acres of land in the United States 
now occupied as farms should be 
withdrawn from farming and the 
farm families moved to some more 
fertile and profitable acres. That 
meant 450.000 farms and an estimat- 
ed real estate value of nearly S700.- 
000,000. If we assume four persons to 
each farm, the project would call for 
resettling 1,800,000 persons^ or one 
person out of 70 in the United States, 

To achieve its purpose, Resettle- 
ment Administration would work in 
this way: 

Reports would be brought to it 
from county agents, from relief ad- 
ministrators, and confirmed by its 
own agents of a district of 50,000 or 
100,000 acres on which a thousand^ 
more or less, families were living in 
what seemed a hopelessly sub-stand- 
ard state. 

Most or all of them might own 
their own farms, mortgaged prob- 
ably, bat no skill in farming, however 
great, could make those farms sup- 
ply a fair living. The soil may once 
have been workable but it has been 
allowed through generations of till- 
age to deteriorate. To bring it back 
to fertility would be either entirely 
impossible or so expensive as to be 
impracticable. 

Buying up poor farms 

THEN RA proceeds to take options 
on these farms. These options will 
cost little, perhaps a dollar a farm, 
but will serve to prevent any possible 
holdup by a greedy landowner. Hav- 
ing acquired options to make pos- 
sible the purchase of one consider- 
( Continued on page 5i) 



A Mient" of the Relief Ad- 
mitiistration^ These people 
are among the many for 
whom better things are 
planned 



Workmen clearing land 
which will eventual l> 
be used for rehabilita- 
tioti homesteads 





I'ke Stat 



Senator Black goes after a witness at the ocean mat J investiga- 
tion. Senators Kin^^ McCarran and Austin are also shown 
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N 1700 the British Government de- 
cided to enforce the Navigation Acts 
which its Ameriean colonies had long 
disregarded. To facilitate enforce- 
ment, the Government proposed to 
issue **writs of assistance'* which 
would emixiwer customs house offi- 
cers to search any house for smug- 
gled goods although neither the house 
nor the goods were specifically men* 
lioned in the writs, 

Massachusetts challenged the le- 
gality of this invasion of private 
rights and the argument reached the 
superior court. 

Presentation of the Government's 
case rested with the advocate-gener- 
al, a position held at that time by 
James Otis. He was a lawyer of repute 
and a fiery orator. Moreover, he was 
a patriot. Rather than defend the 
writs of assistance, he resigned his 
post and appeared for the people 
against the w^rits. Many able students 
regard his eloquent defense of private 
rights in this hearing as the first step 
of the American Revolution. 

Massachusetts did not forget the 
threat of the WTits of assistance and, 
years later, refused to ratify the Con- 
stitution because it included no guar- 
antees against similar attacks on the 
liberties of the people. Other colonies 
shared this view. The result was a 
series of amendments to the Consti- 
tuUon. 

These amendments, known collec- 
tively as the Bill of Rights, are still 
a part of the Constitution — although 
many business men have been led to 
doubt it. 

These doubters are the executives 
of commercial and industrial enter- 
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prises who have been sum- 
moned in increasing num- 
bers before congressional 
investigating committees. 
Men so summoned soon 
learn that, before these 
quasi judicial hearings, 
they have few of the pro- 
tections which the Consti- 
tution guarantees for either 
witnesses or defendants. 

This custom of flouling 
the accepted rights of wit- 
nesses has led to some 
stormy committee sessions 
with the witnesses custom- 
arily getting the worst of 
theexchange.s. Uncertain of 
his rights and fearful of the 
vague but vast extent of committee 
powers, the citizen usually accepts 
the treatment he gets and is glad 
when it is oven One of the few to 
dare a committee's wrath and get 
aw^ay with it was Patrick J, HurJey, 
but he was Secretary of War w*hen 
he told a Senate Committee in 1932: 

Browbeaten by cotnmtctees 

"WHENEVER I try to give an an- 
swer, I am accused of trying to make 
a stump speech. You can run your 
Star Chamber sessions and browbeat 
witnesses, but I will not remain in 
any committee room where every- 
thing I say is distorted and I am call- 
ed a liar* I have taken all I can stand 
from this committee.'* 

Other protests, though numerous, 
are less forthright. 

*' Where has the Bill of Rights 
a witness hotly demanded of 




Howard C, Hopson charged that invest- 
igators did not want the whole truth 



gone? 



the Senate Lobby Investigating Com- 
mittee which held forth in 1929-1930 J 
He was not the only one to protest 
the activities of this committee! 
which » though it compiled a volumi* 
nous and interesting record, did not^ 
bother to define **lobbylng." 

The First Article of the Bill of 
Rights states that '^Congress shall 
make no law . * . abridging . . . the 
right of the people peaceably to as* 
semble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances." 

This w^as not an original thought 
with the drafters of the Constitution. 

The right to petition the Govern- 
ment is as ancient as Magna Charta. 
It was invoked in our Declaration of 
Independence, Citizens in large num* 
bers come to Washington to brings 
verbal and written petitions to Sena- 
tors and Representatives favoring or 
opposing {^ending legislation^ Are 
such persons necessarily subject to 
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By FREDERICK SMITH 

r 

■ THE most vicious public enemy, 
^ arraigned in the lowest police court, 
has rights which ore denied to the 
business man who is summoned to tes- 
tify before a congressional committee. 
The committees' views on constitution- 
al guarantees of protection against 

I search and seizure, the right to legal 
counsel and other safeguards of liber- 




classification as '*lob- 
byists," with the va- 
rious degrees of 
opprobrium which at- 
tach to that term ? The 
answer seems to lie in 
the point of view, A 
Senator, some years 
ago, facetiously ex- 




Patrick J. Hurley refused to stay 
in a committee room where ''everj^- 
ihtng I say is distorted " 



plained that a lobbyist is any man or 
woman who comes to Washington to 
promote legislation to which an in- 
vestigating committee is opposed. If 
the citizen comes on an errand that 
has the committee*s approval, he is 
a good, all-around, 100 per cent 
American, and more power to him. 
Chairman Black* of the Lobby In* 
V est iga ting Committee, 
appeared on the floor 
of the Senate August 
23 and sought to have 
adopted a resolution to 
cancel all ocean mail 
contracts as of March 
31, 1936. Senator Black 
told the Senate that 
"pernicious lobbyists" 
of the shippers were 
that day in Washing- 
ton and had been in 
Washington t h r o ug h- 
out the session "and are 
setting themselves up 
to keep the Congress 
from legislating on this 
matter/' The Senator 
said his Committee had 
had the attorney for 
the shippers before 
them on that day and 
it had been disclosed 



J. C Dockendorfl was told 
to keep quiet when he tried 
to explain his answers 



House lobby investi- 
gators listen to testi- 
mony. Left to right, 
Representatives Mc- 
Swain, Cox, Smith 
and Lewis 
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there that shippers had met in New 
York and that Kermit RoDsevelt and 
Raymond Moley were present at that 
gathering. 

The right to petition 

SENATOR TYDINGB of Maryland 
arose and vigorously upheld the right 
of the shippers to meet and to come 
to Washington to see legislators and 
express their view. The following are 
excerpts from the debate that ensued : 

Mb, TvwNas: They certainly are en- 
titled to come here and i^lve their side of 
the matter. Further than that* it was 
only a short while ago thai the farmers 
of the United J^tate^, many of whom had 
received subsidies, came to Washinfrton 
and went to the Frefiident In a meeting 
outside the Wliite House. If we are to 
deny any of thosie who receive govern- 
mental benefits from coming to Wash- 
kni^Um there will be only about ten people 
who will be permitted to come here. 

Mk. Black: It may be that the Sena^ 
tor. If he knew the facts, would approve 
of what has been going on. It may be 
that he would think our iegrialation ou^jht 
to be held up and that gentlemen who 
are drawtnic huge eubi^idiea, lining their 
pocketH with millions of dollars which 
they did not earn, should take a position 
that we must enact no leKiftlatlon at alL 

Mh. Tyi>inos: Whether they took It 
rightfully or whether they took It wrong* 
fully* or whether the policy we have is a 
g^ood one or Is a bad one, I still imagine 
they have a right, aa men out of jail arid 
free citizens, to come and talk to Sena- 
tors and Representatives, whenever their 
Interests are involved, and to give their 
viewpoint: and I assume Senators will 
have sufficient intelligence to weigh the 
viewpoints and act according to the argu- 
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the farmer and the utilities, aniJ every- 
body else get things by political pressure. 

The Senate defeated the Black 
resolution. The pre*i3. the next day, 
carried a statement from Raymond 
Moley, friend of President Roosevelt 
and formerly a conspicuoys figure in 
the New Deal, that it was true he had 
been present at an informal gather* 
fng of shipping men and wanted to 
know, "what of it?" Mr, Moley said, 
**I have not reached the stage of 
demagogtiery where I believe all busi- 
ness men wear horns and have cloven 
feet." 

Other Senators have protested 
against summary treatment of citi- 
zens whose purpose in coming to 
Washington did not happen to meet 
the favor of investigating committee- 
men. While the lobby investigation of 
1929-1930 was in progress, Senator 
Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma, charged 
on the Senate floor that a group of 
oil men who had arrived in the capi- 
tal to offer arguments against pro- 
posed new oil legislation had been 
treated more like dangerous public 
enemies than as law-abiding citizens, 
seeking to protect their own inter- 
ests. Senator Thomas said : 

Permit me to suggest thai the resolu- 
tion creating the Lobby Investii^ating 
Committee limited the powers of such 
Committees to incjuirles into the activ- 
ities of lobby association^! and lohbyistg^ 
I deny that the Senate ever conferred on 
lhJ3 committee powers to investigate 
private citizens who may come to Waah- 
In^on to petition Congress for redress 




Principals in the **cigar box" incident, Rt presenta lives Patton {a^n- 
ter)^ Dies, principal crots-questioner, and Bonnie Patton, a witness 



ments presented* and in the light of all 
the facts, before voting for or against 
the legislation which these gentlemen 
may de»ire. 

Later in the debate this passage 
occurred: 

Mr. Black: I do not know. I have an 
idea tbal when people get things by 
polilical pressure, instead of on merit 
there is fraud. I may be wrong. 

Mr. TviiiNOs: JLabor and capital and 



of grievances. 1 deny that the Senate 
has such powers to confer; and when 
any committee assumes and then begins 
to exercij^e such powers, no office, no 
place of buBiness, no home and no per* 
son is secure. 

The attack drew immediate coun- 
ter-fire from the members of the 
investigating committee and other 
Senators, whereupon Senator Thomas 
went further into details of what he 



regarded as the misdeeds of the in- 
ve^itigating Senators. He said : 



Mr. President* the lobby Inv* 
committer' haJ! rendered much 
li^rvice, yet 1 do not approve of bume of 
its activities, I do not approve of the 
action wherein oat* member of the com- 
mittee brought before the Senate private* 
paper SI and telegrams forcibly taken 
from the private romuB of cltl2ena and 
made pubUc ht*re before the same were 
presented to the commUtee. I do not 
approve of the conimittee aummoning 
and trying citizens on a charge of lobby^ 
in^; of raiding of private roonia of citl^ 
zena, selzinif of private papers and effect 
and making^ public only selected letter 
and telc^f^rams so secured without afford- 
ing the accuHiHJ a fair chance to explain 
hia or their activities and lo make 
statement In his or her defense. 

This seizing of private papers is an* 
other practice indulged in by investi- 
gating committees and proscribed by 
the Constitution in the Fourth Article 
of the Bill of Rights, which aays: 

The right of the people to bo secure In 
their persons^ houses, papers, and ef* 
fects, a^alnat unreasonable f^earches and 
iiei/^uresp shall not be violated, and no 
warrants shall i^sue but upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or afl^rmation, 
and particularly describing the place to 
be Jiearched» and the person or thlngii 
to be seized. 

Committees are timited 

COURTS have repeatedly held that 
Congressional investigators have no 
right to seize all the papers of a citi- 
zen "in the hope/* as Mr. Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes expressed it, 
*'that something will turn up/' The 
power of a committee to set aside the 
Fourth Amendment has been denied 
in several Supreme Court decisions, 
notably in the Hal let t Kilboum case, 
in which Mr, Kil bourn was arrested 
for refusing to surrender all his pa- 
pers to a committee. Mr, Killx>urn 
brought suit and won an award of 
damages against the Sergeant-at* 
Arms. The decision was appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court and 
the award was not only affirmed 
but was increased from $G0,000 to 
$70,000. 

The Special Senate Committee 
which investigated lobbying in 1929* 
1930 was one of the best headline'' 
producers in investigational history. 
The body was comprised of Senator 
Thaddeus H, Caraway, chairman, and 
Senators William E. Borah, John J. 
Blaine, Thomas J. Walsh and Arthur 
R. Robinson. 

James H, Curran, of New York, 
had been summoned before the com- 
mittee to tell of the activities of the 
Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment of which he was presi- 
dent. All his correspondence and rec- 
ords, relevant or irrelevant, private 
or official, and the private letters 
of one of his associates, Capt, Wil- 
( Continued on page 67 J 
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An Open Letter to the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 



i\S a lifelong member of a church 
which has supported for many years 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ, 1 am constrained to ask you 
certain questions which seem to me 
to deserve the earnest consideration 
of every individual who believes in 
liberty and fi'eedom. 

My concern is accentuated just 
now in view of the fact that you and 
your fellow clergy have been asked 
publicly by the President of the Unit* 
ed States to pass judgment on his 
party's political program. 

I feel that your organisation tends 
to lead our pulpit away from '* preach- 
ing Christ crucitied*' to that more 
dangerous pathway of which St, Paul 
warned the Philippians: 

*'Some indeed preach Christ of 
envy and strife." 

I quote from your own platform, 
written in 1908 and readopted in con- 
densed form in 17 clauses so recently 
as 1933. when I ask in all honesty 
these questions : 

What does your organization mean 
when it says "the churches should 
stand for: 

*'The subordination of the profit 
motive to the creative and coopera- 
tive spirit ; 

''Social planning and control of the 
credit and monetary systems and the 
economic processes for the common 
good ; 

*'A wider and fairer distribution of 
wealth ; a living wage as a minimum 
and, above this, a just share for the 
worker in the product of industry 
and agriculture"? 

Who are the workers? And what 
is a just share in product of indus- 
try? What tribunal or what indivi- 
dual can be set up to fix the answers 
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to these questions? In another state* 
ment your organization has de- 
clared : 

"Too large a share of the national 
income goes to those who must invest 
it in activities which are already 
overdeveloped and overcapitalized. 
Too small a share goes to tiiose who 
would use it for food, clothing, hous- 
ing and other necessities of life." 

When I fmd that every one of the 
statements you make relative to the 
economic system is paralleled by a 
statement made by those who belong 
to the Communist party, who desire 
a revolution to overthrow our Gov- 
ernment and the present social or- 
der: when I find that they are advo- 
cating these specific things just as 
persistently as you do, am 1 not justi- 
fied in deciding that the roads which 
you are traveling lead to the same 
destination; a destination which I, as 
an American citizen, and as a mem- 
ber of the church, have no desire to 
reach? Under such circumstances, 
how can I do other than decide that 
either you must change the direction 
in which you are going, or else you 
and I must definitely part company? 

Qualifications as experts? 

WHEN a man appears as an expert 
witness in a court of law, that is, as 
one whose opinions as well as his 
statements of fact are entitled to re- 
ceive the court's consideration, he 
must first be qualified; he must put 
into the record a statement of his 



training, or experience. How many of 
the clergymen who helped frame this 
platform, or are today preaching its 
socialistic doctrine, could qualify as 
competent to give testimony on eco- 
nomic subjects? Generally speakings 
they have gone through college on 
money earned by someone else, they 
have devoted little or no attention to 
economic sciences. Graduating* they 
have gone into pulpits where they 
have been supported by the contribu- 
tions of others. They have had no ex- 
perience in the production of wealth, 
nor any knowledge of the compli- 
cated process by which money is pro- 
vided to make a pay roll. 

In 30 years of business experience 
I have never heard of a clergyman 
visiting an industrial enterprise in an 
effort to acquaint himself with the 
principles and pracUces involved in 
conducting a going business. The 
clergy has been supported, often at 
considerable sacrifice, by those who 
believe that the maintenance of the 
church as a guide to the spiritual life 
is worth while, and that training and 
experience qualify clergymen for this 
leadership. When they begin to ex- 
pound economic doctrines, in which, 
admittedly, they have no training or 
experience, they shouldn't be sur- 
prised if their parishioners begin to 
lose interest in their teachings and, 
being unwilling to precipitate a 
church row, quietly cease to attend 
service and support the organization 
with which they can no longer agree. 

Let me revert to the planks I have 
quoted. You denounce the "Profit 
System," called by Karl Marx the 
"Capitalistic System/* It is better de- 
scribed as the "Enterprise System," 
or the "System of Economic Volun- 
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tarism/* although strictly it isn't a 
system at all, but rather a pritieiple — 
the principle of liberty in civil, eco- 
nomic, r>aUtical, and everyday lif«*. 
It m the principle by means of which 
the individual has the right to plan 
hiB own life, choose his own vocation, 
attend the school he wishes, engage 
in the business which appeals to him. 
direct that s as he sees fit so 

long as he thin the law made 

to apply to all ahke. In our particular 
civilisation this [principle of liberty 
was perhaps first enunciated in the 
Reformation, the demand for the 
right of religious freedom; in our 
country the demand for it brought 
our early forefathers to these shores. 
They realized full well, even if we do 
not, that only by maintaining the lib- 
erty of the individual in 
his social and economic 
life could we maintain it 
in his religious life. 

Moreover, this economic 
system isn't solely a profit 
system, it is a profit and 
loss system. The man who 
hopes for a profit must 
take the chances of a loss* 
and the fear of loss is 
probably a more potent 
spur to the great majority 
of the race than the hope 
of a profit. When a man 
does succeed in making a 
profit, we all gain. The 
fact that he makes it 
proves that he has sup- 
plied goods or services 
which the general public 
has decided by its "dollar 
votes" are of greater ad- 
vantage to it than the 
money it paid for them. 
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The buyer profits 

HE has made a profit for 
himself, but he has in- 
creased the wealth of all 
of us. No one has ever 
purchased a Ford car for 
the specific purpose of 
giving Mr. Ford a profit. 
Each one bought the car 
because he believed it to 
be worth more to him than 
the money he paid for it. 
The benefit accruing to 
the purchaser has proved 
to be greater than the 
profit accruing to the 
manufacturer, else people 
would have long since 
ceased to buy his product. 

On the other hand, 
when a business man suf- 
fers a loss, it simply 
means that we have in- 
formed him that his goods 
and services aren't worth 
to us what they cost ; that 



his efforts are not tncrc i - so- 
cial wealth but are decn The 
harder a man striven f oi i cre- 

ative enterprise, the n^ for 
all of ub; the harder he strives to keep 
down his Josses, the less is our store 
of wealth depleted. 

Under a system of freedom, a 
man's efiforta are urged on by many 
motives other than the desire to make 
money — ^ambitlon, love of family and 
the de^^ire to provide for them* satis- 
faction in accomplishment, a desire 
for power, a sense of shame in failure 
and a multitude of fears, fear of star- 
vation, fear of physical suffering, or 
a fear of the loss of what he has— 
and these collectively are more potent 
than the mere profit motive in stimu- 
lating him to work for his own ad* 



Churches and Economics 



MR. UTLEY is not alone in his protest against the 
attitude of a part of the Church toward economic 
problems- Recently a group of distinguished Metho- 
dist laymen drafted a statement including these 
paragraphs: 

'^Between the philosophy of Christianity, with its 
emphasis upon the personal relationship and responsi- 
bility of man to man and man to God, and the philoso* 
phy of economic determinism, which relates all human 
happiness to economic reward, we feel that there is 
essential and inevitable conflict. 

*'Therefore, it is the sense of this group that^ when 
the pulpit and the religious press substitute economic 
and social systems for the Christian ideal of individual 
responsibility and freedom of choice, they are losing 
sight of their fundamental objectives." 

Nor is this drive for a new order confined to the 
Federal Council to whom Mr. Utley writes. Here 
are six quotations: 

METHODIST: The pre sen t 3oc* » 1 ord er b un chri st ian , uneth i ca 1 
and antisocial because it is largely has^ on the profit motive 
which is 0 direct appeal to selfishness, (General Conference) 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL: Christ dcfn^ds a new order . . , 
which shall subftitute the motive of service for the motive 
of gain, (Ho!j«e of Bishops) 

JEWISH; It is not safe for society to leave the basic social enter- 
prise til the control of private groups that operate those en- 
terprises for private profit instead of for the service of the 
community, (Conference of American Rabbis) 

COHOHEOATf ON AL- CHRISTIAN CHURCHES; Hcsotved that 
we work toward the abolitioti of the (competitive profit seek* 
ingl system responsible for the^ destructive elrmcnts in our 
common tife, by eliminating the systems, incentives and 
habits, the legal forms which sustain it and the moral ideals 
which justify it. (General CoundJ) 

CATHOLICS: The real authors of violent and bloody revolution 
in our limes are not the radicals and communists but the 
callous and autocratic possessors of wealth @nd power who 
use thetr position and their riches to oppress their fellows. 
(Bishops of the National Catholic Welfare Conference) 

PRESBYTERIAN The Christian life is not a life unconcerned 
with possessions and profit but one in which the proht is sub- 
ordinate to service, in which, if necessary* profit is sacrificed 
in order that service may be more complete. Therefore, the 
profit motive is defensible only "when it is subordinate. (Com- 
mittee on Social and Industrial Relations) 



variccment, which meiins theiidvance* 
ment of all of us ; for the advanc<^ment 
of th )3 but the ' ■ the 

push. id of th<? inu . . 

In the long history of the race but 
two methods have been found by 
which it is possible to get the great 
mass of individuals to do the w*ork 
necessary if the life of society is to 
be supported. One is the ays! em of 
individual initiative, in which man is 
spurred on by a desire to achieve a 
reward, or, the fear that, if he doesn't 
work, he will starve to death; and the 
other, a h the indi- 

vidual i^ I his labor 

through compulsion applied by gov- 
ernment regardless of who gets the 
reward* When you take away from 
the ambitious the hope of reward and 
tell the unambitious that 
the world "owes them a 
living/' you reduce the 
amount of goods and ser- 
vices which people will 
produce. The government 
must then step in and, by 
force, induce the people 
again to put forth produc* 
tive efforts. 
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Freedom and planning 

IF THE system of free- 
dom is destroyed there is 
no ^cape from this result 
and the system of freedom 
cannot survive if the right 
to a reward for successful . 
economic endeavor is tak- 
en away. 

Your platform urges 
planning and control of 
credit and economic pro- 
cesses. Planned economy. 
Fascism, Socialism, Com-j 
munism, all have the sam^" 
idea, differing one from 
the other only in superfi- 
cial dressings. All are 
identical in their funda- 
mental principles. Undc 
them the individual loses 
his freedom and becomes 
but the creature of gov- 
ernment, subject to its 
regulations in the most 
minute detail of his life» 
and, on the other hand, 
that Government ceases, 
even in theory, to be the 
servant of the people and 
becomes their absolute 
master. 

This change inevitably 
destroys the moral char- 
acter of the individual, be- 
cause character, like mus- 
cle, is built only through 
exercise* The effect of 
these various alien doc- 
trines is to destroy ambi- 
(Continued on page nil 
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T had a Great Dad" 
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E was wise in a thousand ways, but he never 
managed to organize hiinBrlf financially. I 
rcmemhcr how often lie re^xetlcd not getting 
iMiough iiij^uram-e w li* n lie was young, lie ad- 
vised me to avoid making his niir^take. 

Last Spring I was reminded of what father had 
said, when I happened to see the shigan of 
Insurance Week, "The sooner you plan your 
future, tlie better your future ml! be," And I 
made up my mind I fiat my family would not 
he left unprotecli^d. 

At 28 Fm on my way to fmaneial security — 
thanks to niy Life Insurance Program* My wife 
will he taken care of, if anything should happf^i 
to me. 

I hope to have my Program provide protection 
for any children we may have. And, in late^r 
years, I plan to add to the Pro^ani so that it 
will give us a guaranteetl lift* income* 



A weO-planned Life Insurance Program pro- 
vides a definite finaniial goal Let the Metro- 
politan outline tlie Program hest suited to your 
needs. Telephone your local AIetro[X)iitau oflice 
and ask a Field -Man to call, or mail the coupon. 

TA** Metmpcditan h$ue^ life insurance in the usunt 
stanstartl Jilt m^^ ittdiviiiuiit mtd gnmp^ in far^* ami 
s m till nm tm n t ^, It u iso i^su es an nu ities a n d ittTtdeii I 
and lieultii /Ja//cM*j. 

'il\e Metntpoiitun is a mutufd orf^ani^ifion. Its 
asseiii atv hHd for the tfenvjit of its ptdivy iiMt^rnt und 
any divisiUv surpias return^ to iix pi^iryhtddrrs 
in liifjurm of dividettdit^ 



M on filial jlLirk Life In^uriJiN i; Co., 
I MLiiiiMiri Vv^n New Yark^ W 



^ illiuui [il^ic-iitg m>!4t'ir under any ubligiiUi»ii, 
1 would IWit; to Imvt! uifcirrmitiun rt^^u riling :i 
I.tfe Endurance Pragram lu mtH't my iit-H'<lr<. 



NAME 

AIU»RI-:?vS_ 
UTV 




METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

FreUerick IL Ecker, President 



One Mttdiiioii Avenue^ New York, N, V- 

C) 1039 ii, I CO- 
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A Short Story by SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 



To be master or worker? 

SINCE the world began, the main difficulty in life has been its choice. 
How the individual is to satisfy his creature needs, how find the 
answer to the question of his place in society are issues no less acute 
and persistent in modem civilizations than in the simplicities of 
savagery. Whether experience invalidates the belief that **man is 
the artificer of his own happiness/* a democratic tradition that began 
with Jefferson holds it to be **a naturaJ right to choose his vocation 
. . . which he thinks most likely to give him comfortable subsistence/* 
Again and again, a hoary riddle rises to complicate choice. Is it better 
to be the master, or better to be the man? As old Omar puts it. 

And, strange to tell, amang that Earthen Lot, 

Some t-ould articulate, while others not ; 

And suddenly one more impatient cried^ — 
'•Who J A the Potter, pray, and who the Pot?" 

Today that question is raised amid a din of controversy. Strange 
doctrines are in the air. New philosophies present "preferred'* claims 
on society. Evangels of change proclaim their faith that they hold 
the true key to happiness. Now, more than ever, the choice of Amos 
Steele and Tom Wilson touches the pattern of American thought 
and poses a question in the hearts as well as the minds ot the people. 
It is a pleasure to reprint by request this contribution of Samuel 
Hopkins Adams to NATION S BUSINESS of March. 1923 
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A I TING to see me?" Amos 
Steele looked up from the compila- 
tion of notes he was making. 

•*Yassir* This last hour'n a half/' 
The confidential guardian of the in- 
ner sanctum of the Steele Shoe Man- 
ufacturing Company permitted a 
subtle intonation which might have 
meant either reproach or the hint 
of a jilea, 
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'Didn't you tell him I waa busy?*' 
"Yassir; I always tell 'em that/* 
"That*s right. Eph. It seems to me 
I always am busy*'* Steele passed his 
hand upward across his heavily 
v^eined forehead into his hair where 
it met scant resistance. "I've always 
been busy/* he sighed, "for 30 years. 
What does he want? A job?*' 
"I don't reckon so, Mr. Amos, He 



.says his father usta lu know you 
right well, and he iiiuught lis how 
you'd see him *couiit of that if he 
waited/* 

The head of the concern glanced 
at the carefully diagrammed visitors' 
information form, "Ralph L, Wil- 
son/' he read* The tired eyes ub<>ve 
the putiy, leaden sacs narrowed with 
interest "Must be Tom Wilstm a boy. 
Lad of about twenty-one» Eph?" 

Examming the plants 

"YASSIR. Nice spoken young gent*- 
man. Shall I fetch him in?'* 

''Yes* No. wait. Get Fowler. Turn 
the boy over to him, to be taken 
ihrough the factories/" 

"All of 'em, Mr. Amos?*' 

*'Ye5; the whole plant. I w*ant him 
to see everything. Tell him I said for 
him to ask questions, to talk to the 
men if he likes, to take in all he can. 
I may want a report from him on his 
— er — his impressions of the place/" 

"Yassir, Mr. Amos/* The old man 
nodded intelligently, but outside he 
shook his head* privately opining 
that this was a queer kink for the 
lx>ss. 

Released to his notes, Amos Steele 
put in an hour arranging and codify- 
ing them, then the better part of an- 
other hour analyzing some trouble- 
some figures, at the end of which task 
he looked up to see Eph escorting a 
stocky, serious lot>king youth to his 
desk. 

"I can see you're Tom Wilson*s 
boy;" was the manufacturer's greet- 
ing as he shook hands* "by your 
looks. Sit down." 

The youngster obeyed. 

"Been through the plant?" 

*'Yes, sir." 

'What do you think of it?*' 
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SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 




So much less to do 

Fewer motiofYs . . . thofs whot makes q Burroughs so fast. Automate ciphers, 
saving nearly one-fhird of the work, are only one of its many shgrt-cyts. Other 
short-cuts permit the operator to odd or subtract on entfre omounf with one 
motion of the hand. Taking a totaf is also o single motion. Could any mochine 
be foster, simpler, eosier to operate? For your copy of o new and interesting 
booklet picturing and describing these and other exclusive advantages of the 
short-cut keyboard^, telephone yowr locol Burroughs office. Or write direct to 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINiS 
CASH REGISTERS • TYPEWRITERS • POSTURE CHAIRS • SUPPLIES 



Ciphers print 
aufomafically 
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**It*9 a pretty big concern/* 
"That all ?" 

"And very busy, apparently/' 
**What else?" 

"Why.*' heailated the boy, "I don't 
know just what you mean, I found it 
very interesting—'' 

'•You aught to. It's the best factory 
of Its kind in the country," declared 
the older man aggressively, made 
it that, and I know. The best to work 
in; the best to own. And you might 
have owned it/' 

"I ? Owned this— ' 

"Half of it, anyway* Didn't your 
father tell you?" 

"No, sin" 

"Didn't want to, peril a ps. Yes; it 
might have been half yours, if he'd 
been a different kind of man/' 

The boy shifted in his chair a little, 
and an impalpable change came into 
his voice as he said. "My father died 
last year/' 

Amos Steele nodded, "You needn't 
fear that I was going to say anything 
against him. Tom was a good man in 
his way; as good as the best. But his 
way wasn't my way. Maybe it was a 
better way. What do you think?" he 
demanded, giving his visitor a hard, 
quick look from beneath his bushed 
eyebrows* 



Young Wilson flushed, "I think it 
isn't quite a fair question/' 

*'So it isn't- I'm glad you said that. 
It's about what Tom would have said 
— if he'd thought it. Perhaps it1l be 
fairer later, after I've told you a bit 
of personal history. You won't under- 
stand it, probably. But neither do I — 
not all of it— not the essential part of 
It/' 

He leaned back in his chair, mouth- 
ing an unlighted cigar in nervous 
satisfaction, and told hm tale. 

Your father and I, said Amos 
Steele to the heedful youth, started 
even with nothing but a job apiece. 
Shoemakers, we were; cobblers they 
still called 'em in those days, but we'd 
got swept into a small factory. Good 
workmen, both of us; Tom a bit bet- 
ter of the two with his tools. The fac- 
tory wasn't much: old fashioned, 
hand-to-mouth, beaten- track sort of 
business. No sort of chance to get 
ahead there. It didn't content me. 
Nothing ever has, I expect that's the 
reason of my- — Amos Bteele took the 
ctgfiT from his teeth^ reyarded its 
manghd end, and decided to litjht the 
other extremity, after tchich he dreiv 
a few puffs before conclading with 
the emphatic word — success. 




I wanted to work for myself, I 
wanted money. I wanted to see some- 
thing that was my own growing un- 
der my hand. When I had a hundred 
dollars saved I went to my doctor, 
who was always kicking because his 
shoes wore out— shuffled along like a 
spavined walrus. Doc did— and I 
said; 

'*Want to be well shod at a reason- 
able price, Doc?" 

He said, "Who'll take the contract > 

Amos?" 

I said, **I will. Lend me a hundred 
dollars and I'll set up a little estab- 
lishment of my own that'll turn out 
a real shoe even you can't wear out," 

"A hundred won't start you. Amos, 
and I ain't a bank/' 

Raking capital 

"IF you were I wouldn't be coming 
to you, because I haven't got any 
security to offer. But I think I can 
get a couple of other fellows that 
don't like their shoes to come in, and 
I've got a hundred of my own, and 
even if you aren't a bank I'll pay you 
seven per cent/* 

The Doc mulled over that for a 
while, "I'll tell you, Amos," he said 
at last, "I'll take a chance on you. 
You'll need five hundred to start with 
properly. Write me out a little ac- 
knowledgment saying youll pay me 
one-fifth of the profits at the end of 
the year, after you've taken out a 
fair return for your own work, and 
I'll hnd you the hundred/' 

Amo,'^ Steele turned to his visitor, 
**Krww anything about finance f 

"A Utile J **itr, i'm specializing on 
economics mid finance in college" 

'*Then you probably realize what 
I was doing when I gave that receipt. 
/ didn't^t the time/* 

The boy smiled* think you were 
selling a share of stock/* 

"So I was. And the buyer is a rich 
man today through that little invest- 
ment/' 

I took that hundred and went out 
and talked two other fellows into giv- 
ing me a hundred each. But I'd had 
time to think it over meanwhile and 
I decided that giving a lender a per- 
manent share in my profits wasn't 
going the right way to own my own 
(Conti7iued on page i2J 



Your father put his increased pay into a 
horse and buggy. I put my profits back 
into the factory. My wife said» "If Tom 
Wikon, who works for you, can afford a 
turn-out, I guess you can!" But I couldn't 
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A SALES EMERGENCY! 
MAILINGS MUST GO 
OUT TONIGHT! 



THE SAME DAY! 
YOUR SALES MESSAGES 
ARE IN THE MAIL! 



How Multilith, ^ it^ ^ee^ 
ofut UmpUcitif, makes possible 
the capture of new business 

by Lithography 



9 Flash comes the word that competitors 
are bombarding your customers and pros- 
pects with saks offers. New products f 
New styles! New prices! Quick action is 
essential. Even a day's delay may mean 
the loss of thousands of dollars worth of 
business I 

Within a few hours . . . thanks to Multi- 
lith , , ♦ thousands of sales- compelling 
maLling pieces, produced in your own 
offices by the lithographic process, are 
ready. And thanks to Addresso graph, 
the mailing is correctly and speedily 
addressed to the very customers and pros- 
pects who are being solicited by your 
competitors! 

In the pursuit of business* there are 
many situations calling for equal speed * . . 
equal precision. And just as Multilith 
solves sales problems, so it is solving all 
kinds of printing problems for all kinds of 
business , . » a valuable tip no pro- 
gressive busi- 
ness man can 




to over- 



afford 
look. 

The Multilith 
process . » • sim- 
plified office ii- 



Class 1 200 Multilith 
wtil produce up to 
S€OQ tithogrmphrd 
pieces pvt hi^iit - 
in your Q»n oiSffcvs.' 



thograpliy for one or more colors . * * 
enables you to write, typewrite, draw or 
trace on a thin, flexible plate and begin 
to print within a few minutes. Or you may 
reproduce photographs, drawings, type 
matter or other "copy" on the plate by 
the photographic process. The savings 
usually average from 25% to 60%< 

Multilith thus opens an entirely new 
iield of possibilities in the production , . . 
within your own business , * » of highly 
attractive letterheads, catalog pages, buJ- 
letins» booklets, business forms* adver* 
tising and sales promotion literature of all 
kinds. The method permits quick action. 
Ideas can he flashed to customers and 
prospects on the very day they are born. 
Ninety percent of all printed material 
used in the average business may be litho- 
graphed on Multilith. 

Find out how this profit-making method 
can best serve your business. Consult 
principal city telephone books . . , or write 
us for complete information and samples, 

MULTIGRAPH COMPANY 

Division oi 

Addressograp h - Mul tigrapK Corp orat i o n 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

0/ii»fl in All Ftincipai Citias oi thm World 



CHECK THIS LIST TO DISCOVER 
POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES TO YOU 
THROUGH THE USE OF MULTILITH 
FOR PRODUCTION OF: 



1 Letterhead* — ha(id-df»wn or typc-^ct 

2 Envelopes— both comer c»rd and yvc- 

«j Card filing,, mailinis, buaiEieiit reply, 
^ personal and greeting. 

M Direct advertbing and naJM heJp —in 
^ wide variety* 

c Bio Iters — announcements* AdvertiaitiE, 
culcndiir and ineft&age. 

£^ Checks, vouchera^ and other a,cCOunting 
forms. 

^ Invoice!, fitatcmcDta and credit form*. 

o Ledger sheets — heading and ruling in 
one or nrtore c£»l,Qrs, 

Q Company pubUcaliOns and houae organ? 
~ — illiJ3trai;cd with halftonet i*nd line 
drawings* 

I Q RtvKjrt and record form* for office, store 
*^ and factory uscl, 

1 1 Mapw. charts and graphB— in outline or 
* ■ ct5lor. 

I ^ Gumm^ labcl«i Rtickerp njid price taifa- 

1^ SaLei leltCTfl and price lim-— typed or 
written direct to pla.tc, 

I M Calendar!— monthly, quarterly or an-. 



» Multilith «• 

rgAH^ MARK 



There can be no breathing spell 
for business. The reason lies in 
that one word— change 



Proj-ert of typographers and others for ** rubber lype" find an 
anawer iti a new process. It permits type headings, lettering 
or deaigna to be condensed or extended in either dimension 
\u fit any space. . . . 

A new faj^tener for punched papers conststs of a length of 
webbing which Is closed Into a loop by smaljp flat end books, 
Its elasticity permits easy reading? of bound papers. » . . 

Weaeher b forecaat eight to 15 hours in advance by the twist 
of a knob with a new pocket-size Instrument. Forecasts are 
bailed on the humidity and wind direction. . . . 

Electric ford attached to a new wall pIUjK can be turned with- 
out twisting and kinking. Outer halif of the plug is so made 
that it revolves with the cord. , . , 

Designed for hospitable homes, a compact new refrigerator 
provides 126 ice cubes, extra'^low temperatures, 2J cubic feet 
capacity. Meata can be frozen and preserved in U. , . . 

A new washable wall covering consists of fabric, w*oven from 
slit cellulose film and colton. backed with wall paper. Color 
shades are supplied by the adhesive used in the lamination. . , . 

A new grease-proof paper liner for sink strainers (also usable 
without the strainer) keeps garbage from slicking to sides, 
facililates disposal. Perforations permit drainage. , > , 

Convenient for bathing children or for foot baths, a new 
shower and bath tub has a built-in seat In one end. Overall 
length in 5^ti feet; inside width is 30 inches. . . . 

Sedimeni is flushed from hot*water supply aystems under full 
water pressure through a new cleaning valve, A quarter turn 
of a handle, tirsl one way, then the others does the trick. , . . 

Plumberf are offered a new preparation for repairing cracks 
in isteam or hot-water cast-iron boilers. It contains synthetic 
solder which melts in hot water but which hardens instantly 
when circulation takes it to the leak and it's cooled by aln . . , 

Cord nets In which laundries wash clothes have a rival in a 
new rubber laundry net, It'is nald to be non*burstlng, to reduce 
danger of tearing clothes. . . . 

A new skirt and trousers hanger adjusts to any size from 
22 to 40 inches, hangs the garment from rubber* tipped, spring- 
extended arms. . . . 

Qisicky painless removal of adhesive tape is provided by a new 
non-irritaiing, non-inflammable j*olution which contains no 
ether, gasoline or other GVil-snielling Ingredli-nt. . . . 

Offered in Ueu of the old red lantern, a new weather-proof 
battery-operated signal warns passers*by away from repair 
and construction work through winking red lights, , . . 

Timers saved by a new quick-acting coupler for air or water 
lines (pipe or hose). It plugs in or out of line outlets by a short 
twist, automatically cuts off the flow when dii?connected. . . . 

A new ice cream scoop has no moving parts. Sealed within It 
iH an anti-freeze fluid which maintains a temperature differen- 
tial between tool and cream, allowing easy removal of l;he 
latter. , . . 

Higher compressive Blrength, uniform In all directions, Is said 
to be offered by a new double-ply corrugated board. The two 
layers of corrugation are at right angles to each other, * . . 




The new tow -wing rt-ansport planes hamper the movefnenu of 
convt^mion^t towing iractore. Hence thi* midget electric trac- 
tor which ducks around handily on the field or in the hangar 



Topi and bottoms of corrugated containers are stapled either 
beriire or after packing by a new four-pound, hand-operated 
metal stitcher. Staples give either a through or blind stitch, , * . 

A new safety device for hand-operated punch presses pre- 
vents movement of the operating lever with the right hand 
until a safety lever is pressed with the left. Thus both hands 
must be clear before the press can be tripped. . . . 

Ply ruptures, fastener failures are said to be minimised in a 
new. low-tension rubber belt, so built that stresses are equally 
borne by outside and Inside plies when passing around 
pulleys. , . . 

Higher standards of accuracy are said to be achieved In bear- 
ings through a new* mirror-Ilke surface ilnish. Its perfection 
followed development of a device which meai>ures mlllionth- 
of-an-inch variations in a surface. . , . 

A bright^ rusL-proof zinc surface Ils deposited on steel articles 
by a new electro-piatlng process. It's applicable to automobile 
parts and accessories, builders' hardware, tools, etc, . . . 

A new cast-iron rooflng is offered for industrial buildings. It 
consists of two main units, a standard plate 3/16'' thick, 52'' 
long, 24" wide, and a semi-cylindrical cap plate. Durability, 
no maintenance aie among advantages claimed. . . , 

A nots-alkoline dispersing agent, for use in preparation of 
water solutions of shellac or casein, is now offered. Alkalies 
have heretofore been used. . . , 

A permanent metal mold has been developed which. It is 
claimed, produces sinks, soil pipe, other hollow iron castings 
without the use of molding sand. Heat is regulated by oil cir- 
culation; a pneumatic control opens and closes the mold. * . . 

"Paul H, Hayward 

EmTOH'g Ncire— This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Ni%TiiJN*s Bi'iSiNKi<K has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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WILL IT BE A BULL'S-EYE? 



When cold steady vision goes down the rifle 
barrel, does it see the bull's-eye? Of course! 

I Does the gun shoot straight to the point 
sighted? Again: Yes, to be sure. Then why 
isn't every shot a bulTs-eye? Marksmanship 
is a matter of confrol. Can the sight be held 
where aimed when the trigger is pulled? 
Can it be held true to its mork when the 
charge e?tpIodes? When it can, you have 

j confro! . * * marksmanship . . . results. 
Electric motors like the bullet in the rifle can 

CUTLER-HAMMER 



always go somewhere, do something. They 
are power. But if they are to do what you 
desire, be mighty particular about their con- 
fro/, Motor Control. To be sure of good Motor 
Control, more and more industrial plants spec- 
ify Cutler-HommerMony outstanding builders 
of motor -driven machines feature it in their 
designs. A host of relioble independent whole- 
salers stock It for your convenience. CUTLER?- 
HAMMER, Ifie^ Pioneer Moirufocti/rers of Beef ric Coo- 
Hoi ApparaivtAlS) St, Poul Ave.,Milwaukee,Wis. 

MOTOR CONTROL 



One Insignia, One Stafidan 

for a/most o ^aff c en fury 
the norm Cufhr • Hommei 
has meont superior Mofoi 
Control. Whether buried it 
fhe base of a machine^ t 
boM on th& woSIf o roon 
fuN of panels, or ths Utfh 
cold control wnif on you 
own houiehofd refriger 
of or, C-H Con fro/ s forts 
slops f r^gulafos ond pro 
fecH motors to «ove Hme 
trouble and ejipanse 




A/cw^ Udaa^ In SQllln^ 



Some comments and reports on 
events in the highways and 
byways of selling 



Aneni prize contefi$: The current 
vogue which prim contests are pnjgylng 
evokes from WUHam H. Kofoed. PhU- 
adelphla pubUiiher, the observation that 
companies? sponsorini^ them are giving 
too little thouf^ht to the losers. 

Advertising agencies and their clients, 
of course, are aware of the detrimental 
effects on sales which contests may have. 
Many lotiers — anti losers necessarily far 
exceed the winners — often feel that their 
entries have received too scant consid- 
eration and, consciously or unconscious- 
Jyt express their resentment by ig:norlng 
the product which has ignored them. 

Manufacturers in highly competitive 
fields, where there iu little to choose be- 
tween one product and another* know 
the Importance of avoiding this active or 
passive antagonism and not uncommon- 
ly olTer Inexpensive premiums to all 
participanta in an effort to overcome It. 
But something more ia needed, in Mr, 
Kofoed*3 belief. He suggests more stresi 
on the generally neglected subject of the 
judging of entries. 

"Every one knows that only a limited 
number of entries in the average contest 
Is laid before the three or four more* 
or-lesa-promlnent Judges who have been 
named," he points out. "But what of the 
methods by which these few are weeded 
out of the thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of entries which some con- 
tests attract? Would It not be wise to 
convince the eager, hopeful participants 
that adequate means exist for consider- 
ing every entry, that Ihey are entering 
an actual contest rather than a lottery ?" 

Being a publisher, Mr. Kofoed sees this 
matter of preliminary judging an 
editorial job. He w*ould hire a corps of 
editnrial worker^:, trained in judging 
.submitted manuscripts according to 
definite standardii and requirements, to 
do this preliminary sifting of entries. He 
would dramatize these workers as well 
as the final judges in his advertisements. 

Part of the fortunes allotted for prizes, 
and the greater fortunes spent to an^ 
nounce and promote contests might bet- 
ter be devoted to this task of assuring 
adequate methods of judging and of 
emphaHizIng that adequacy to the public. 
Money and effort so spent, he believes, 
would pay dividends? in preserving the 
good will of which all manufacturers are 
rightfully jeaJouK, 

Auiohlography of a banki Something 
new in bunk advertising ia offered hy 
the Harvard Trust Ci>mpany, Camhrlclge, 
Maas,. In a pamphlet celebrating its 751 h 
anniversary and done in the «tyle of the 
1860*s. Illustrations simulate woodcuts 
and the text gi\*es '*an account of the 
changing conditions through T5 years 
and the manner in which the bank 
has met them" Not the least of the 
pamphlet's novelties in the fact that It 
contains not a word about the bank's 
founders, first president or other officers, 
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past or present. The bank is presented 
as an institution, rather than as a group 
of Individuals, and tiie pamphlet'ti theme 
Is the growth of that institution and the 
development of its services. 

Shaw business: Seven spriglitly show 
girls c^>m prise a sponsored road show 
now touring night spots in various cities 
In the intereiits of one distiller's product 
The half-hour show costs the night 
clubs nothing and the plugs for the 
sponsor's product are unobtrusive. Addi- 
tional shows may be put on the road by 
the same sponsor, it is said, and rumor 
has It that the idea may be adapted to 
the promotiun of other products. 

Hotel health resorting: The late-sum- 
mer hegira to the north lands of hay- 
fever sufferers Is beginning to take an- 
other turn, according to an Iowa hotel 
manager. He reports that a number of 
Iowa families during the past season 
availed themselves of the alrH^ondltioned 
comfort of the hotel for up to six weeks 
instead of taking their usual trek north- 
ward. Hay-fever season next year may 
see a number of air*conditioned hotels 
promoting room sales to sufferers. 

Travel stamps: A plan for tapping a 
new "travel market" has been evolved 
by a New York group- Briefly, the plan 
contemplates bringing the pleasures and 
benefits of travel to the lower*tncome 
folk through the encouragement of sys- 
tematic savings in small amounts. 
Central feature of the plan is a cer- 



ii]ptill#ji "by tSe plan's^ 

sponsors and distributed to the potential 
traveiers by regularly established travel 
ag^ents. Opening stamp In this certificate 
book cojits $350. The would-be traveler 
builds up hlH traveling fund theroaftef, 
as inclination and purse permlti through 
purchase of 5<K;ent stamps which he 
adds to hlB book. The sponsoring organi* 
zation guarantees against Ions of these 
funds and permits him to cash his accu- 
mulated savings for other-than-travel 
purposes at any time should he so de- 
Hire, less only a 13,50 service charge. For 
any travel purpose, however— whether it 
be a $25 week-end trip or a $600 world 
tour — the cert i innate book is redeemable 
at full face value. 

Other features offered certificate hold* 
ers Include discounts at certain stores, 
shops, restaurants, etc., which aid them 
in swelling their travel funds, and a 
yearns subscription to a magajtine of 
travel published by the organ izaU on. 
The latter contains a variety of travel 
information, the editorial aim being to 
innTea.se the itch of readers' feet. 

0dd Lots: Baked bean a are now being 
marketed In glass jars by a Boston pack- 
er. . . . Space has frequently been rented 
by retail establishments on a percentage 
basis; now office rentals are offered on a 
similar basis In a New York building, 
, » . Cellophane drinking straws are be- 
ing made available to mothers by a num- 
ber of dairies as an effective means of 
getting children to drink their milk and 
tike It. * , , A Niagara Fails, N. Y,, laun- 
dry recently demonstrated ita impor- 
tance to the community by paying Its 
employees In silver dollars. "Don*t bank 
them — pass them along!" the laundry 
requested recipients, via newspaper ad* 
vertislng. , . , Wired broadcasts of sports 
and other news Is offered taverns, res- 
taurants and other public places In sev- 
eral cities; lessees pay a fee for Installing 
of loud speakers and programs are spon- 
sored as In radio# ''commercials'* being 
inserted at 20-minute intervals. . . . Sev- 
eral western railroads are following the 
air lines' example and employing host- 
esses on their trains. * ♦ . A recent Sun- 
day sightseeing train from Boston car- 
ried biej'cles for passengers* use over 
White Mountains trails. 

— Paul H, Haywakd 




Mumttit cihtikL ti.rctiiic cQ.. iCHrhitcT 



Department stores find miere»ting sale* promotlooi and reduction of returned goods in 
a new method of mitialrng linens, draperit^, etc. The fabric monogrami* uAed have a 
therm oplasflc backing %vhich makes them stick through washings and wear 
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SJn Union i/iete id ^ttenaiA 



By WILLARD L. HAMMER 

Of the Staff of Nalion's Business 



LIKE all towns, High Point, N. C, wanted 
industries. But unlike most towns, it didn't 
want just any industry that would mean 
a new pay roll. High Point chose its neigh- 
bors as people pick their friends. The result 
is a lesson in community development along 
integrated lines 




In the Southern Furniture 
Market all lines are shown 



*HAMBERS of commerce 
everywhere during the decade 
before the depression were 
spending much time and 
money in the effort to lure 
smokestacks to their towns. 
During the depression this 
industrtal development work 
was allowed to slide for the more im- 
mediate jobs of helping business day 
by day and later of helping in codifi- 
cation and code enforcement. 

Lately, however, chambers have re- 
newed their search for smokestacks. 
This activity may result in the mere 
moving of one factory from town A 
to town B and the moving of another 
from town B to town A from which 
no one except the agencies doing the 
moving gains anything, or it may re- 
sult in building up industries that are 
distinctly fitted to a certain town. 

High Point, N, C demonstrates 
the advantages and possibilities of a 
plan for integrated growth. Scarcely 
any of the 200 business organizations 
(excluding retailers) in this city of 



Furniture factories had many jobs for men but few for women, 
so hosiery mills were opened to meet this deficiency 



40,000 have been moved from other 
towns, and the two prominent ex* 
amples of such moving were influ- 
enced as much by the desire to get a 
valuable technical man as by the de- 
sire for the factory itself. Most of 
these 200 businesses are locally 
owned and managed, and there is an 
obvious relation between the 29 fur* 
niture manufacturers, for example^ 
and the overall and clothing ticket 
printer. 

Study of the industries in High 
Point indicates that every business 
In the town must deal with at least 
one other firm, except, possibly, the 
ancillary firms such as food and auto- 
motive dealers. 

High Point^s growth along a defi- 



nite plan came about by the firm 
guidance of civic leaders. The ''father 
of the furniture industry in High 
Point*' was Capt. W. H. Snow who 
started as a woodworker by making 
spokes and handles from the hard- 
wood which was readily available. 
Then he convinced New England tex- 
tile manufacturers that persimmon 
and dogwood, common growths in 
that vicinity, were ideal for bobbins 
and shuttleblocks. His argument was 
more convincing because the apple 
from which they had been made was 
becoming scarce* At one time the con- 
cern which he started had 30 per cent 
of the world's business in this line. 
This firm is still operating in High 
Point, although its name has been 
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INCREASES 

YOUR FIRE HAZARD 



H AT I ON S B U S I N £ S S for November, 1935 




YOUR increased activity and rising 
prices naturally increase the value of 
inventory^ work in process or finished 
goods. You have more to protect. It 
is also a matter of government record 
that fire losses increase in times of 
activity and decline with depression. 
Don't let a fire put a stop to your 
upward cirmb. 

DETECTION is the first principle of 
fire protection^ and the first source 
of detection is the watchman, The 
First and final check upon the alert- 
ness and faithfulness of the watch- 
man is the supervisory system that 
checks his rounds. 

ASK D^tcK to supply information 
on a thoroughly modern system that 
will fit your present needs. 



FIRE LOSSES U S A- 1928 - 1934 
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DETEX WATCHCLCXIK CORPORATION 
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changed to Jos, D, Cox & Sons, Inc, 
Furniture manufacturing was a 
logical next step in the development 
of woodworking. The first furniture 
plant was erected in 1888. T. F. Wren. 
John Tate and E. A, Snow ( son of 
Captain Snow) bought the machin- 
ery of a furniture plant that had gone 
bankmpt in another town and moved 
it and the superintendent to High 
Point, Since this plant was started 
to lie in with the woodworking plant 
of Captain Snow, it was perhaps the 
first step in expanding the town*s in- 
dustry along integrated lines. 

Leadership and plantiing 

CAPTAIN SNOW had first seen, and 
explained to his contemporaries, that 
High Point was advantageously lo- 
cated for woodworking mth respect 
to labor, raw materials, and market. 
These advantages and astute local 
leadership brought an expansion of 
the furniture industry to some half 
dozen plants in a dozen years. At the 
same time allied lines were getting 
started. 

With this rapid growth came the 
problem of display space. Individual 
manufacturers were showing their 
models at their plants and a few 
showrooms presenting non-competi- 
tive products of only a few factories 
were scattered over the town. 

But it was apparent that a central 
showroom was needed where the 
many lines of all plants might be as- 
sembled for the buyer to look over 
and compare before placing his busi- 
ness. So, in 1921, furniture manufac- 
turers of the South cooperated in 
building the Southern Furniture Mar- 
ket, at that time the world's largest 
building for the exclusive display of 
home furnishings. Here the first 
semi-annual furniture show was held 
in June, 1921, 

New models are now shown semi- 
annually, but in recent years many 
manufacturers have maintained per- 
manent exhibits in the building for 
the benefit of buyers who come be- 
tween the regular market seasons. 

The Furniture Market, in its turn, 
brought in a related business. At the 
first Market, in 1921, George T, Wood, 
then in the dry goods business, ex- 
hibited a line of rugs that eventually 
led his firm, Geo. T, Wood & Sons, to 
become a large rug jobbing house. 
Several rug and carpet manufac- 
turers have local agencies or branch 
offices, although this industry has 
not been built up in High Point, 

The development of the furniture 
industry in High Point has brought a 
,icroup of service industries* 

Large warehouses are maintained 
to meet the immediate need of any 
manufacturer; eight veneer, ply- 
wood, and panel manufacturers serve 



the tow^ and nearby territory: six 
lumber dealers (part of their product, 
however, is for construction i repre- 
sent the country*s major sources of 
supply, A number of machine shops 
are ready to minimiiee the loss of time 
and cost of breakdowns, and insur* 
ance and safety specialists are on 
hand to aid in safety programs and 
help reduce fire risks and, conse- 
quently, insurance costs. 

Manufacturers of supplies for the 
furniture manufacturer include the 
Automatic Lathe Cutterhead Com- 
pany, the Dickson Wood Carving 
Company, Hayworth Brothers, mak* 
ing wood carvings, and two cotton 
batting companies. 

There are some 50 distributors of 
furniture manufacturing supplies 
ranging from fancy veneers and fur- 
niture hardware to glues and sand- 
papers. 

A half dozen firms supply the in- 
dustry with glass, mirrors, paints, 
fillers, stains, sealers, lacquers, var- 
nish, brushes, and various finishing 
and decorative materials. 

And there are four commercial 
photographers, for furniture cata- 
logs require many photographs. 

As evidence of the cooperative 
spirit of the town*s businessmen in 
fostering other businesses than their 
own which contribute to the town's 
growth may be cited the purchase 
and rehabilitation of a short-line rail- 
road which was needed to provide 
competitive railroad facilities. 

Textile mills and woodworking 

AT FIRST glance hosiery and textile 
plants seem to have no relation to 
furniture plants, but Frank J. Size- 
more, secretary of the High Point 
Chamber of Commerce, has a differ- 
ent view. He explains that the textile 
growth came because the woodwork- 
ing plants employed only male mem- 
bers of the family. This led a group 
of prominent citizens to start a cot- 
ton milL That mill was destroyed by 
fire, but others were built including 
hosiery plants by J* Henry Millis and 
J, H, Adams, who induced C. C, Rob- 
bins, then manager of a small hosiery 
plant in another town, to come to 
High Point. These three, with others, 
founded the High Point Hosiery Mill 
in 1905, Other plants were launched 
to manufacture cotton yarns to sup- 
ply the hosiery mills which at that 
time were making only cotton hose. 
In 192T a number of hosiery plants 
owned largely by the Adams and 
Millis interests were merged to form 
the AdauBS-Millis Corporation, one of 
the largest hosiery manufacturing 
companies of the country, and the 
only local corporation listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

In line with the town's policy of 
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stimulating businesses that tie in 
with its existing firms, it is looking 
ahead toward the ejslablishment of a 
hosiery market which will do for its 
hosiery and textiles the important 
job that the Furniture Market has 
done for iis furniture plants. 

The shultleblock firm, founded by 
Captain Snow, and a forerunner of 
the furniture industry, has, of coui'se, 
found a market closer home through 
the growth of local textile concerns* 

The textile branch of the town has 
stimulated the growth of rot ton gar- 
ment manufacturing. In this new 
group are manufacturers of overalls, 
work shirts and work pants, men's 
summer clothing, boy's knickers, 
shorts and nndeinjv^ear. 

Service industries ertcou raged 

AND again, as furniture did, so has 
hosiery stimulated the growth of 
service companies. Two paper box 
concerns serve a large part of local | 
industry as well as an extensive out- I 
side territory. A recent newcomer | 
makes chemicals and supplies for the 
textile trade. 

The Rhodes Press, operated by 
Claiborn H, Rhodes, has an annual 
output of more than 25,000,000 over- 
all and clothing tickets. 

There are also a number of ma- 
chine shops, electric repair busi- 
nesses, machinery repair, supply 
companies and other services which 
make easier the mechanical opera- 
tion of the hosiery trade. Many 
hosiery manufacturers' agents have 
come into the picture. They provide 
an effective outlet for a great deal of 
hosiery manufactured not only by 
local mills but by mills at other 
placef^. 

What are the advantages of this 
type of community development ? 
The industries are mutually support- 
ing. There is a pool of skilled workers 
to the advantage of both factory and 
worker since the factory can easily 
find skilled workers to expand opera- 
tions and the worker dismissed can 
more easily find another factory re- 
quiring his skill. As to unemploy- 
ment — the unemployment figures are 
hardly fair since workers flocked into 
High Point during the depression be- 
cause of its comparatively good em- 
ployment — there were 12,000 em- 
ployees in factories in July, 1929; 
10.150 in July, 1932; and 10.300 in 
July, And during the past five 

years there liave been only 28 indus- 
trial failures out of about 200 organi- 
zations and 14 new firms were gained 
in the same period. 

How can another town do like- 
wise? It seems that High Point's de- 
velopment into its present well bal- 
anced industrial formation is due to 
a carefully planned program. To be 
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NEEDS NO WALL... 



Coafidenl of tlieir abilily to deiend iheir cih% tearJe^s Spartaiif^ Hung 
tlie miglity boast, "Sparta Meeds INo Wall/' • Unlike these self- 
suHieirut Spartans, most of \\^ today realize the need for help in 
safeguarding home, husiness^ and bank account against numerous 
ba^rds. • Traditionally lamous^ for prompt payment of all fair 
claims, the Standard of Detroit has for 51 year 8 provi^lt-d a slaumdi, 
impregnable wall of protection for the iudividuaK biiEtinesi^ aud in- 
dustry. Notably depeudable in good time^ and bad . • . this inittiiu^ 
tion has paid over ^143^0(KM^00 on behalf of its assureds. ■ 650t) 
experienced representatives throughout America provide natiou-wiile 
casualty and btmding protection and service t€» all policy holder^i,. 

A ulDm u>lt ^ I e InnurJiEirc ' J'crcctiitil Acriil^ul ituti Sirkiifai ■ Burji-lprV Ulltl lliflilup ■ l*1alF (ilaiiB 
BrC-AkflK^ * U«biliiy(flll foroiK) ' Wnrkmcn^ i;uiu|*enMatiod ■ 1< Mlirlil]^ «ocl Surrt^' ttutldn (nJl farrili) 

STANDARD ^ 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

DETROIT ^ 
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THIS MONTH ONE YEAR AGO 





Nov. 1 — Last night's 
vlusidf; of the Chicijgu 
U orltf 's Fair turnrd in* 
to a riot as thousands ran over the grounds 
drsrroying property. ^^^^ 

Nov. 13 — Tkrtat of 

**war^ over Parker Dam 
site vmishes whrn F r ti- 
er al Red amaii(/n Bu re a u 
^ropj construction wmkon Ariiona Urritory 
dnd Gov, Mofur of Ariiana withdraws his 
martiai^auf proctamation. 

Nov. 14— Severe cold 
nap in many sections 
ci>untry sends mo- 
torists to garages fur 
iinti* freeze. Some gamble on weather, 
putting in cheap **hijil-away'* liquids. 
Others, remembering^ bst winter, (ill up 
with Evcready Prestonc. 

Nov. 17 — i iivujands 
at Yah-Princfton /(jot- 
hall ^ame shed occrco^ii 
tis thfrmomdrr hits high 
fii r th is tsm 1 0/ yea t. if a r m u/atk rr and hard 
d riv in g fva porate much 0/ the * V>ci il-away 
dnti'/rerzes nouf in can. Those using Eter- 
eady Prestone bothered . . . t/ doesn't 
boil &U'ay or evaporate* 






Nov, 25 — F reezi ng we a th e r s wee ps d own 
from north. I^Iany cars using ''boii-awny" 
anti'freezes frozen up because of the evap- 
oration of the anti-free/e during the warm 
weather of Nov. 17, IH and IV. Cars using 
Lvercady Prestone still have perfect pro- 
tection. 

IXjn't confuse Eve ready Prestone with 
alcohol or glycerine, Eveready Prest*jne 
meets every anti- freeze specification of 
the National Bureau of Scandards. One 
shot lasts all winter The price of gmr-^ 
anteed Eveready Prestone has been re- 
duced again this year. Check the chart 
on Page 49 and see how little it will cost to 
have perfect protection against both freeze- 
up and rust in your car all winter long. 

SPECIAL OFf|R .,..\ **We«ther Wh«e! ' which 
**<ll htlp vou to forecsat tha weather. Alio 
"W»?atht-r aa a Hobby '"—a 4«-[Mitte UliiifraietJ 
b*M>k, prt-piiri'tJ by wi'Mthsr eip«rfA. KuU of fa*- 



sure it was not the studied plan of 
a Chamber of Commerce, but it was 
the plan of that groyp which would 
now be the backbone of a Chamber. 
Much of High Point*- came 
before the Chamber of < .:e was 

actually organized in 1^1 li. Since 
then the Chamber has continued to 
coordinate development efforta* 

Over and over in the stor>' of High 
Point's growth occurs the phrase. **a 
group of leading citizens,'* This 
group of leading citizens fsaw w*hich 
way the town should develop and led 
its development along that plan. 
They felt that their personal inter- 
ests, as well as the town's, depended 
on development of industries that 
lied in with the existing industrial 
structure. That is why the Wrenns, 



Tates, Snows and other leading citi- 
zens thought a furniture factory was 
needed to tic in with the existing 
shuttleblock factory and lumber mill. 

And s when furni- 
ture ma: the need of 

giving employment to the female 
members of families that wanted 
work, the Millises started textile and 
hosiery mills. And other prominent 
citizens interested in these fields havi- 
continued to develop closely related 
industries. 

High Point's experience has indi- 
cated that an industry ill-fitted to the 
town can succeed with dtfliculty, if 
at alh Any town*s experience can 
.show that an industry that cannot 
succeed is. in the long run» worse than 
no industry at all. 



Trial Balance 



I i nil t' t r hv r fuc t i . Sen d 1 9e ( m a nipn or c o I n ) 
to Nat lunal t:art>oti Co., I He * P. O. 



(imml (k-iiiraJ ^StalluQ, New York* 



fConitJiued from page Si) 
business. So for the other two hun- 
dred I gave notes secured by a mort- 
gage on a little piece of land Pd 
picked out for my shack. Paid seven 
per cent on 'em. 

"Bonds/^ said young Wilson. 

''BondJi/' agreed the manufacturer, 
''though i didn't know that at the 
time ^either. I had to learn m^f finance 
as / went along/' 

Up to then Pd counted on Tom Wil- 
son. He wag ray chum at the factory. 
I went to him and said : 

"Tom, can you put your hands on 
a hundred dollars?** 

**Yes," he said, "and more. Why?" 

"Will you quit this job and go in 
with me as a partner?" And I out- 
lined my plan, "Fve got ST5 worth of 
orders already." 

He listened me through, 

**No, Ame," he said. "Vm well off as 
I am. My pay is enough to live on and 
put by a little. Fve got one eye on a 
little house and another eye on a lit- 
tle girl—" 

''You'll get cross-eyed that way, 
Tom/* I said. "You keep both eyes 
glued to this business I'm telling you 
about for a few* years and youUl be 
seeing bank rolls," 

**I guess a marriage certificate is 
the only investment Pm looking to 
make for myself," he answered. 

Arguing was no use; I couldn't 
budge him. **Being your own boss 
means packing a bosses worries," he 
insisted. "It isn't worth it, not to me. 
Look at our Old Man at the factory: 
shrivelled up like a spoiled nut with 
worry and scheming and figuring on 
how to keep far enough ahead of the 
game, and him not 50 yet. I don't 
want to get that way, A me; not for 
any money. Besides, if 1 put my sav- 
ings into it 1 couldn't sleep nights.'* 



"I don't expect to sleep nights, my- 
self, much," 1 said. *'Not till I've got 
this thing going. Then Pll take it 
easy.** That's all I knew about it at 
the time! '*Eut I'm kind of knocked 
off my pins by your not coming in. I 
need you in that business worse than 
I need your money.** 

"AU right, Ame,*' said Tom. 'I'll 
come and work for you.** 

And he did. He was a good worker, 
Tom Wilson; the best. But at the end 
of the day's job he put up his kit and 
was through. He didn't take anything 
home with him inside his head or out- 
side. I was never through. I lived in 
and for that shack, fussing with the 
machine at night to make sure it was 
ready for the morning, going over the 
stock, figuring up the orders, plan- 
ning to get more, staking out exten- 
sions as the thing grew, and it did 
grow, for we were making good shoes 
at a reasonable price and a nice prof- 
it. At the end of the year I had an- 
other talk with Tom and gave him the 
chance again to come in on his own 
terms, But he v/as married by then 
and wouldn't listen, 

"Pm all right as I am, Ame. Once 
and for all. no." So it was settled 
friendly and finally. The fairest I 
could do was to raise his pay and 1 
did, till he was the best paid work- 
man in town. 

Next carae my stockholder. I went 
to see him. 

*'Want your money back, Doc?** 

"Not specially. Do you need it?" 

"We're growing, I could use it.** 

"Go ahead, then. How much did it 
earn?'* 

"Oh," said I offhand, "your share 
of the profits shapes up to about $oO.*' 

'^Some dividend!" commented the 
youth f smiling, 

"Forty-eight per cent, to be exact/* 
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replied the magnate* "!t tvas bigger 
later." 

"Pharaoh and the pyramids!" says 
Doc, "Let me leave it in, will you?" 

I would. He kept on leaving it in. 
That's how he's a rich man now. 
Well, your father took his profits, his 
increased pay^ and put them into a 
horse and buggy. I can see that horse 
and buggy now — Amos Steele looked 
wist fully through the curling smoke 
rings into the vivid past — and how 
pretty and proud Mattie — that's your 
mother — looked sitting up driving it. 

By and large it made me a lot of 
trouble, that rig, because when I got 
married, about that time, my wife 
couldn't see why we couldn't have a 
turn-out, 

"If Tom Wilson that works for you 
can afford it I guess you can/' 

All that sort of thing. Well, I 
couldn't. Every cent I could set aside 
was going into our little business to 
make it bigger. Surplus, all keeping 
active, making more surplus. Tom 
was investing his surplus in life. Both 
ways pay dividends, I guess, if you 
invest wisely and I'm not saying 
Tom's way wasn't wise. And I'm not 
saying which kind of dividends is 
best. 

Invested everything 

BUT I was investing more than my 
money; I was investing my time 
and thought and nerve and energy and 
youth, and, as the years went on and 
the business grew bigger and more 
demanding in proportion to its size, 
my home life and associations and 
—well, maybe a pretty liberal share 
of my happiness of a certain kind. 
Your father would know more about 
that than I; he specialized in that 
kind of — of security, A man ought to 
get pretty heavy returns on the kind 
of investment I put into that early 
business. It would be hard to reckon 
an adequate return in percentages— 
100 per cent ; 500 5,000— the kind of 
return which makes fool legislators 
tear their hair in Congress and talk 
about blood-sucking captains of in- 
dustry. Bloodsucking — that's a good 
word. I invested my blood in that en- 
terprise of mine, and I'm not certain 
that Tve ever got all of it back — or 
its equivalent. 

Ten men were working for me at 
the beginning of the second year, at 
the end there were 24. Tom Wilson 
was a foreman and did some design* 
ing, and we were putting up a real 
factory. In five years the pay roll had 
200 men on it* Then the big slump 
struck us. By that time I'd bought a 
car ; had to do it to keep peace in the 
family, though I don't think Mrs- 
Steele ever quite got over that horse 
and buggy of the Wilsons. 

Well, the market just simply died 



WHEN WAR COMES 

The ability to pay losses over a term of years is not 
the only gauge of an insurance company's strength. 
A real test comes during grave crises of national and 
international proportions. 

Five rimes during the last one hundred twenty- 
five years the Hartford Fire Insurance Company has 
carried on through the hazards imposed by war and 
war*s aftermath, frequently a more critical and difficult 
period than the time of actual hostilities. 

The test of time is important in that it dem- 
onstrates the soundness of the Hartford as an insti- 
tution. The successful survival of all national crises 
gives significant testimony as to the strength and 
reliability of Hartford indemnity. 

If you tmni Hartford ualhrhwide hnm'ance, or if yoti 
are hmmd in the Hartford and while away from home 
suffer a loss, call any Western Union office in the United 
States^ or the Canadian National Telegraphs, in Canada^ 
and you will he given the name of the nearest Hartford 
Agent, If a broker handles your insurance, ask 
him to procure for you a Hartford policy. 




HARTFORD 

HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT and INDEMNITY CO* 

HARTFORD CONNiCTfCUT 

WRITL PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE 
EXCEPT LIKE INSURANCE 
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ON SEPTEMBER lUh, th. Unit.d 

Pr^i^i diipalch frorr L«ip2Sg, Germany^ 
ialdt **Tho outumn trade fair hi^re ot- 
fradted iKe grirol'ftit numbef of Farsign 
V ill Tors iince the start of IKc depret- 
itQr%t hoiltd by ejchtbttori as an un^ 
foiJlrig sign of busifi«t( rtivfvol/' Thft 
deloHi of the dispatch indicat«da25^ 
tncmgse in foreign visilors, ovar tha 
Foil Fair af 1934. 

Tho |>i-esi hot fpriQ ^cclofmod tho 7130- 
year old Leipzig Trodo Fair* as **th» 
forj^mosl barometer of Tnlerrialional 
frode." Pfeient lndicalionsar^thol fhe 
Spring Fair of 1l936j opening March tnl, 
will a^troct 8,000 enhibitort frorn 25 
courirries ond 200,000 buyers frofn 76 
countries 1 WHt yovr firm be rvpre- 

In the Gen«ro/ Mercl4ondif« Poiri^ the 
6,000 exhibit! cover ev»ry lin^ for de^ 
par! men I stores and specialty storeSp 
In the Grtol £ngine«ring ond Buiiding 
pDirf, Ihe 2,000 ^xhibili iftdlude mo* 
chmery, tools, equipment and monu- 
focturing pfoce»ei for every P^trpo^e, 

The buyers and boiiness men who ol- 
tend fhei» fairs en[oy a distirtct od* 
vantage Over thait COmpetUors who 
do not, ty covtrring rhe Leipzig Trode 
Foirs, you know six months ahead what 
rh9 whole world offers In youf line* 

Our Hew York Office— or on Honorary 
Repj-eienlotive in your vicinity— will be 
glod \o h«lp yoM in every possibfe way 
— in dntermming the profit posiibil'l ties 
lor your firm and in ptonning your 
trip to the Foirs. For ftirther detaih, 
pleose write for Booklet No. 15. Leipzig 
Trade Foir, Inc., 10 £aii 40th Street, 
Kew York Ctty, 



o'i Old ifojikel i-oucitt^ 




on us. Cancellations, rejections, no 
new orders, other concerns closing 
up on all sides. But I wasn't going 
to shut our doors, not for a week, 
not for a day. Fd put all I had of 
soul and body into that concern and it 
was part of my pride to keep it going 
and to have the jobs ready for the 
men when they showed up in the 
morning ; a kind of superstition » too, I 
guess, I sold the car; I mortgaged our 
house; I begged at the banks; the 
Doc got in behind me like the good 
old sport he was* and we pulled 
through. No profits that year for any 
of us: losses instead. But wages went 
on. They went on just the same. 

In response to Bteele\^ presmre on 
a dei^k button the inner gi4ardian ap- 
pmred. 

'Wn Amos^ air^ tkere's fo' genre- 
men wait — 

'^Tell ^em Vm in conference. Eph, 
how long have you been with mef" 

* ' f wen t^-i wo y ea rsJ ' 

^^How many strikes have we had in 
that tuner' ^ 

^'Sirikesf Ain't had no strihes evuh 
1 heard of in this factory/' 

Amos Steele to hbi caller. ''You 
know why that is, my boy?'' 

*'Why — / think — I suppose you pay 
high wages and maintain good condi- 
tions thai keep the men satisfied." 

^'Thut^s only part of it. My men 
have never struck on me because Fve 
never struck on thenL Their jobs 
have been there, their nmges hme 
been paid^ whether the concern was 
m a ki ng o r losi n g . S cn t in \ en t, at first; 
that's what it tvas; sentiment for my 
concern because it was mine; vanityj 
if you like; that's a sentiment. They 
say sentiment doesn^t pay in busi- 
ness. They're tcrong. It has, in my 
business. But I didn't kncnc that, 
either, at first." 

That busted me, the strain of that 
crisis, A little nervous spasm in the 
corner of the big man's mouth caused 
the fresh cigar which he had taken 
to punctuate the reminiscence iciih 
strange aerial curves. Not financial- 
ly; nervously, I had to take a vaca- 
tion. Went to the woods; deep in 
where they have Indian guides. There 
I got the idea of popularizing moc- 
easins» You see» I couldn't get away 
from business even there — never 
could — ^never will. I came back and 
put the Pantherfoot Moccasin on the 
market. In two months the factory 
was completely outgrown. This place 
was for sale. I didn't like to leave 
the old town» but W€*d outgrown it. 
I took over this plant. Tom wouldn't 
come with me. He loved the old town ; 
had all his investments there, peacep 
quiet, his home, his family life, the 
affections of his neighbors. And so 
he lived and died. And I lived and — 
and prospered. And that's the story 
of us two men. 



**Did your father leave an>thing?'* 
asked Amos Steele after a long pause. 

"Enough to take care of my mother 
very simply and send me through col- 
lege." 

"I see. I've got a boy in college," 

'*Yes. He's in my class." 
That so?" Amos Steele leaned 
forward, sharply interested, "See 
much of him?" 

"No. It's a pretty big ptace* you 
know. I don't travel with his set," 

"Humph! Don't think much of *em 
perhaps/' 

"Oh, rd be glad enough to trail 
with that lot/' answered the boy with 
his ingenuous smile» "if I knew them 
and could make the grade. But I can't 
afford it," 

'*My boy Dele van can," said Amos 
Steele a little grimly, "What he can't 
afford is the time and effort* He's just 
flunked out." 

"That's tough." 

"Part of the investmentp" returned 
Amos Steele cryptically. "Know 
young Hoi low ay?" 

"Just to say hello to/* 

"My daughter engaged to him." 

Involuntarily young Wilson ex- 
claimed, *'What! I've never met her," 
he continued hastily, "but Fve seen 
her at the dances and she seems so 
young/' 

"And by your tone I judge you 
don't think much of HoUoway," 

The boy reddened. "I really don't 
know a thing against him." 

Business or family 

'*I DO* But there's nothing I can do. 
Not enough influence with my young- 
sters* You see" — the older man*s 
grim features twitched— "I — ^er — ^in- 
vested my family, too, in a way. 
Never took time enough out of the 
business to see much of them. Fretty 
much all my surplus in life is Invest- 
ed right here. And I won't say but 
what the return isn't worth it, I'd like 
to have old Tom Wilson's view. 
What's yours— after a bit of his- 
tory?'* 

The young man shook his head. 
"You came here about a job, didn't 
you?" 
"Partly." 

"You can have it. But if you take 
it and make anything worth while of 
it, itll be along my path, not your 
father's. What do you say?*' 

"I don't know what to say — off- 
hand," 

"Take the evening to think it over. 
Then write me, will you?" 
**A11 right, sir." 

In the morning Amos Steele re- 
ceived the boy's letter* He read it 
slowly, consideringly. A smile, half 
cynical, half regretful, made no less 
somber the set look on his face* 

"I thought so/* said Amos Steele. 
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Corporation 



Pacific National Fire 

Insurance Company 
Standardizes on Monroe 
''Velvet Touch'' Machines 




HERE YOU SEE THE VALUE OF MONROR^S I . — YOU 

CAN CAHKY BOTH ADDING CALCULATOKS ANlJ LISTJNG 
MACHlNt^S TO TH^ Dt^lSK WHI-KE THE WORK OEUGl NATES. 



Tax Problems 

Two corjiural iana, al least, have 
lakim their tax problems to their 
stockholders through circular letters, 
because, as Sewell L, Avery, presi- 
dc^nt of MontgomtTy Ward, says: 
**Coi^onitions have no vote/' 

Donald IX Davis, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., states the problem: 

**In the past year we have paid to 
the Government processing taxes 
equal to one and two-thirds times the 
total amount paid by all our com* 
panies for salaries and wages. The 
processing t;ixe3 are equivalent in 
amount to a retail sales tax of from 
14 to 20 per cent on all flour and 
most bread/' 

Mr. Avery finds a similar situa- 
tion: 

**In the past six months, amounts 
paid (including processing and excise 
taxes added to the cost of merchan- 
dise) for the support of federal, state, 
and local governments have approxi- 
mated $4,600,000, which is an in- 
crease of $1,000,000 over payments 
made in the same period last year. 
This is more than $1.00 per share 
on the common stock and exceeds the 
80 cents per share earned for stock- 
holders of the company. This tax bur- 
den is more than double that of two 
years ago. The recent federal Social 
Security Legislation * . , will mean 
an added cost by 1940 of at least 
$1,500,000 a year in this one item 
alone* 

Taxes can't be avoided 

"THESE taxes, even though con- 
cealed in the way they are imposed, 
must be paid either by our stock- 
holders or by our customers. Their 
effect is to increase the cost of mer- 
chandise to consumers, and to re- 
strict seriously the return on your 
investment in the company. High 
taxes are the inevitable result of 
heavy government spending, and we 
must expect even more drastic taxes 
in the future. . . , 

"In the face of burdensome and in- 
equitable taxes, managements are 
severely handicapped in the conduct 
of business. The responsibility rests 
upon you^ as a stockholder, a con- 
sumer, and a citizen, to direct the in- 
fluence which you can exercise by 
your vote to the elimination of ex- 
travagant, wasteful expenditures, 
and uneconomic and unsound taxa- 
tion by federal, state and local gov- 
ernments. Corpcfrations hav& no 
vote/' 

Mr. Davis also wrote : 

"All of the flour milling associate 



P.ACIFIG National of San 
Francisco, operating na- 
tionally with offices frotn 
Coast to Coast, carefully 
studied the whole field of 
figuring equipment before 
standardizing on Monroe 
Ad ding-Calculators and 
Listing Machines, 

Insurance statistics and ac- 
counting procedure demand 
extreme accuracy and Mon- 
roe machines have lived up 
to every expectation. The 
**Velvet Touch" ease of 
Monroe operation; the stur- 
diness of the machines; their 



desk-size and portability 
have all played a part in cut- 
ting down the cost of figuring. 
The service of Monroe-owned 
branches all over the country 
has assured Pacific National 
of uninterrupted figure work* 
A call to the nearest 
Monroe - owned branch, or 
a letter to the factory will 
put a "Velvet Touch'* Monroe 
to work on your own figures 
— no obligation. Monroe Cal- 
cu la ting Ma- 
chine Co., write for 
Inc. , Orange, a free copy of 
New Jersey- 'velvet touch'' 
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LONC, 1 1 Ann PULLS like this 
c a i I f o r K 1 11 rU y batter ies . E d i so ns 
*'stay ori the job" with a maxi- 
f! ifm work acrDmplished 
iin! a niinimiim of '*time 
T'\ That's why more 
mfk Ktlisons are used in 
'•i ^ industrial trucks 

than all other 
^^^^^ Dia kes eom- 
i-^/W "^^^^^ bined. 




HOT AMI IIEA^T are these plates about to buo u^v AiJ,.- iH. iiy .^h tal'*. Tnicks 
powered by Edison Batteries are used to haul them because production tie-ups 
would be expensive. Edison Batteries, because made of steel, are ru^sred as the job 
demands* Storage Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison* Fnc, VV. Orange, K. J. 



companies of General Mills have in- 
stituted legal action to enjoin the 
Government from the collection of 
processing taxes. 

"From the time of the imposition 
by the AAA of the processing taxes, 
it has been our opinion that such 
taxes were invalid. We nevertheless 
took no action initially to enjoin 
their collection, first, because we 
did not wish unnecessarily to be put 
in a position which might be mis- 
construed as interfering with the 
program of agricultural rehabilita- 
tion. , . , 

Test suit was forced 

"THE decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Schechter case, holding NRA 
unconstitutional, intensified the pre* 
vious doubts as to the unconstitu- 
tionality of the AAA. 

**FQl]owing this decision, the Ad- 
ministration caused amendnienta to 
the AAA to be introduced in Congress 
which, if passed, would have deprived 
us and all other processors of any 
opportunity to test the constitution- 
ality of the AAA or to reco%^er the 
taxes paid in event they were de- 
clared to be invalid. 

"At about this same time we re- 
ceived increasingly insistent demands 
from our customers all over the 
country that we take appropriate 
action to test the constitutionality of 
the processing tax, and at about this 
same time suits were instituted by 
other processors, and particularly by 
other flour millers, to enjoin the col- 
lection of the processing taxes." 

Mr, Davis indicates that he wiO 
from time to time write to keep the 
stockholders informed of the com- 
pany's affairs and seek their help. 

— W. L. H- 



Try This On 
Your Conscience 

THE Stets Company, of Boston, mak- 
ers of boiler feed controllers, was 
asked by the War Department to sub- 
mit bids on central heating equip- 
ment for the government power plant 
at 'Quoddy, Maine, It replied that 
since it felt the *Quoddy Project was 
economically unsound, a waste of 
citizens* money, competing with a 
private industry which is already 
well regulated and profitable to the 
investor and consumer alike, and the 
policy would break down the faith 
and confidence in their government, 
"we must pass up any opportunity to 
profit from it, even though we shall 
have to pay for the wild oats which 
Uncle Sam is sowing/' 
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WE TALK about Business. We say it is good or bad. That something 
ought to be done or that too much is being done. And in discussing 
these generalities, we commonly forget that business itself isn't a 
generality* It is an unbelievable number of specific transactions. These 
cannot be lumped together in an a 11* inclusive statement that business 
is at a standstill or that business is picking up because, no matter how 
bad the times, or how harassing the general situation, somewhere busi- 
ness is showing a virility that moves constantly into new fields, that 
changes modes of life. Here are some of those typical activities. 



Less Wealth to Share 

Indreasing production, not "redistribu- 
tion," is the nation's most important eco- 
nomic problem, as seen by the Railway 
Age. 

Total volume of all goods produced, as 
shown by cars loaded with freight; 
31,27e,083 for year ended June 30, 1934; 
30,561*320 for year ended June 30, 1935, 
Of 42 per cent less than in 1929. 

How much smaller, absolulely and 
relatively, was the production of differ- 
ent classses of commodities in the year 
ended June 30, 1935, than in 1929? Here's 
the answer. 

FREIGHT CAH LOADINGS 
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Percentage of decline ranged from 20 
per cent for live stock, produced almost 
entirely for the consumer's goods indus- 
tries, to G4 per cent for forest products 
and ore. raw materials chiefly used in 
the durable goodsj indualHes. 

"Why so mueh agitation about sharing 
the wealth while ^o little Us done to In- 
ereaae the production of durable goodt^ 
which, toi^ether with land, principally 
constitute the national wealth?" 

Vacation Farm Relief 

Eight hundred and sixty hotels and 
boat ding houses in the Catskill sum- 
mer resort section of New York State 
in a depression aummer spend about 
$2,5S1,000 for fresh farm products— 
$1421,000 for fruits and vegetables; 
$1,430,000 for poultry and eggs, 

A breakdown of the seasonal farm re- 
lief by Cornell University shows that: 

'*Of the total volume of fruits and 
vegetable.^ consumed in the hotels and 
boarding houses, about 77 per cent w^ere 
not grown in the Empire State: about 
21 per cent were grown In the state, and 
about two per cent were grown by pro- 
prietors of the cHtabliishments, 

*'Of the? poultry and eg^^s consumed, 
about fi>0 per cent wore produced in New 
York State, about IT per cent w^ere 
shipped in from other states, and about 
two per cent were produced by the 
boarding house operators* 

^♦Nearly 45 per cent of the New York 
State fruits and vegetables consumed in 
the hnlels and boarding houses were pur- 
chased from local retail Jitores, Whole- 
sale-produce houi*e3 sup pitted about 26 



supplied by 
and about 12 
by trucker- 



per cent, trucker-dealers 17 per cent, and 
local farmers 12 per cent 

'*Of the fruits and vegetables not pro- 
duced in the Empire State, about 46 per 
cent were supplied to the hotelsj and 
boarding houses by local retail stores; 
about 42 per cent were 
wholesale produce bouses; 
per cent were furnished 
dealers/' 

Profits in Reverse 

Dissection of the automobile business in 
Pennsylvania by Edward Payton, as re* 
ported by the National Association of 
Sales Finance Companies, Chicago; 

\n ntS3 anJ Vj24. 22d deakrd wld TL2!3(» new i^^rf it retiilL 

Ai>[jiiri>^fit net iveoUt wum % A^MTt^fi^i 

They lold 1'1J,4^*I' vt^eii i-nr^, or ITJ* yie^d i-hi* 

FuT iimii tf]L-y ifnt 
Tr;iil4^-te) iilLDH'uiK'e nrnouiilf!!! Iq 
IliYiinJItLfirilni: t^tiieinin wj4 
Staring and >i4ltiug wusi 
Tot III expenak' 
Uiiti on U/n*ti rfiTA 

nrw aiu] unvd aat butlnva tliui nrvtiUcd 
Ut ti<f\ la-Hi at 



National Association of Sales Finance 
Companies comments; "We usually think 
of a dealer selling his goods and services 
for money, but more than 24 million dol- 
lars of the *income' of these dealers was 
not money at all. Instead, it was used 
cars taken in lieu of money. These used 
cars, at their trade-in value, amounted 
to 22 per cent of all tht?Jr receipts from 
motor vehicle sales and 44 per cent of 
the^r receipts from sales of new cars." 

Pennsylvania figures may be summar- 
ized thus: 

**lR order to sell $1,000,000 worth of 
new cars they had to buy and sell $440,000 
worth of used cars, in doing which they 
completely dissipate the profits resulting 
from the new car sales.'* 

A Stitch in Time— 

Needlework is coming back strongly as 
a leisure Interest of women. 

Consequences* a^ seen by the mer- 
chandising Division of the National He^ 
tail Dry Goods Association: 

Ten million women are knitting, cro- 
chet ing, making "needlepoint/' 

Two out of five New York women are 
plying needles. 

Thirty per cent of the bualnt^ss and 
professional women in lower income 
brackets, and many housewives have 
joined the army of knitters. 

Yarn production up 40 to 45 per cent 
In fall of 1934 over fall of 1933; sprlnj? 
of 1335 showed similar gain. 

Art needlework departments, estab- 
lished in hundreds of stores, are moving 
to the front as leaders in store sales — 
second among the three departments re- 
porting gains In the New England Fed- 
pral Ke serve District. 



MAN 

AUref 

Forty More\fears to Go! 

By Harvey Blodgett 

AviBRA-VT BOOK ivhich lie-men 
read twice, carry in their pock' 
ets* quote froiii^ ta!k about, give to 
Employes, Sons and Friends and 
reeo I n in v n d t o A eq u a i u t a t ices * 

A tonic for Up-s^tauders a lash for 
Leaners* a galvani^er for Tail-eiid- 
ers. , , . Proves that *iife begins'* 
when a^I)i ration is born, rejiardles^ 
of age, ciivironmeiil or conditions^. 
. . , Ten million young men and youlli 
will become better Sai(*smen^ better 
citizims, I>etter MEN for reading it* 
, , , Demagotfues and politieal leeeln's 
doo^t like this book a little hit> . * . 
Bu^inesj^ exet^utives are pulling 
strongly for it, urging its wide dis' 
tributioii. , , , An appropriate gifl 
for Holidays or any season, especial- 
ly for Good-will reniemb ranee pur- 
poses. 

YOU IVIEN 

— especially ExeculJ%es Sulf^MiianaEEi^rs; 
and J*areni?+: Read **>IAN ALIVE I Forty 
itli»re \eur<» to (>o?^\ Then t'on^ult the 
low qHtintitr iiriee;* prinleil 1^11 jaekeU 

OFIINJO.N OF BUSI1NE5S LEADERS 

MR. HOQER BABSON: It a huok vcUU'h sihimM 
bv in thi- tiiitul.-', ur t'vory j^oiiuii taiui. I sliiiiiltl 
(htnk thiiL riijiiiy <?|]k|>l'»>''TS iioiiM Will atTNrJ Ut 
hijv ft riuifjfn.r *'f i iJiilt < tar tlittr iiniiiujffSi, . , . 
MR. MILTON W. HARRISON; 1 iim imnaUu- no 
;:u>dtU'r i^i'r^ li'it thiiu U* InajKLri^ ilL'ilu'iirtiHiJt'd iiiuii^ 
Triiiui 10 TiNiU/.^ tlidt ihv.re nri' tiiiUy an inutiy. *w 
VL*r\iikps morv oripomjiiJrlfcS than t-wr sxytvr] hv-^ 
fikre. , . » I UiiW fur tiiiw fKitik the ItrdstiJleMt klltti 
i>f t^jfpulutlun thul 1 1 lu 11^11 lids of ri-Mvdtir^ iiiiiy 
11 rid tciu-wefl strt'ntrtti bi M. , . , 
MR. fB£D G. GRtJEMi I Miiiik tliLit b nnc i.f tlic 
Jin)>il MXCtilkiM. shitrt ttOiiKs of lii.si)lnilh>n I kntJW <if, 
siiiil U nniilFl rht .vmnibT uiAH unil Hoiimfi 

MAVOr'^FRANK COUZENS: A llttit* bonk vtUh a 

itiii jiLLii lilies fniin tlie n~>Arvh hi my fonlbull daya 
lijivi' [ hml h linii^lt'd to nu* \n ^uvU n Ktnil|;ht- 
fn>in-ihe-HtiMUkk'r rtishlan n^a St iu>mt>^ In ttils boiik. 
. ^ « I heUuVe It li^ hf? n RjiK-tL^l^J liH^dlum qI en- 
i^uLjnmt-iatrJil far usiv ymmavr iiimMntlim. 
WR. i. L. FRAZtER: It [UfcEirarfl ttiat Uiw rir- 
{:tiird?;nt1i»ttH lunthl vlh-U ufr«iril lo ^Jvt* niplf.i u( llib 
Ifiifik t<i thi'\t SLiteMfiicii luuf tiFlicr i<mtd>iyi'K whtK 
duf to \vi}Ar and l*'jir ut fM(id!;tIr>rH, htr ih«I l^k'm^. 
lEitlne iu nw tkilUai r\Unit of iliclr ablUiy. 

Till* ntinw'i^ an* Ijiiiral nf mmnf mnrr Irtlrr*. 

MAN ALIVE! Ffjrty More Years to €«! 

Fitf^krt *\fc^ Cull i-Kitli f^l. jiu4tiii:ii 6t' 
P4*t.l|tyiii inht^ii ru^fii af f tini|ifltiifft unJrr 
LlbrPMi lUtf-uiimt* III Oiidnthtrf 

t SF rm 1HJ> sitvt : 

BLODGOT FRF^i^:^, Pi BUSUFftS 

IT 13 I iit^iirnUy .%<irnu«<', ^t. I'aul, .Minhi-*ul« 

lii^nd r.m iH>|vroiMil i'mjiU-,** 

"MAN ALIVE! Forty Matv Yc»tn to Gu I" $ 
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By FRANK GREENE 




Business Condi ttons 
as of October I 



SEPTEMBER trade and industry advanced on a wide 
front showing p<?rcentages of ^ain i^anging from five to 
ten per cent above a year ago. This was accomplished 
despite a heat wave in the West, a late harvest of cotton 
and the shifting over of auto production to new models. 

Commodity prices were also strong, the Dun & Brad- 
street compilations recording gains to levels not reached 
since 1930, The October 1 price level is seven per cent 
above January 1 and 60 per cent above March 1, 1933. 

Some of the price strength is traceable to the strait- 
ened supplies of cereals and meat producing animals, 
but more is chargeable to the war talk abroad. 

Steel production remained at about 50 per cent of 
capacity the entire month and, like pig iron, was prac- 
tically double the September, 1934, output. Textile buy* 
ing, woolens and silk especially, rallied. Cotton goods, 
too, improved, Carloadings reflected better crops this 
year than last. Many copper mines reopened. The can- 
ning industry recorded a ne%v high record output. 



Marketing of laie crops and the expansion of trade 
have combined still further lo brighten the map 
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S^Slti OM if*0lMMlAH0M SitfTHJtO *r Pt^'J * tJfAtiMiftT in; 

With other factors holding firm or reacting bui Utile, the slight rise in The 
Barometer of Business was due mainly to the expansion of freight carloadings 

NATION S BUSINESS for November 1935 



Warm Today, . .Freez ing Tomorrow. . .Warm Today. . .Freezing Tomorrow 




J^J v.t t tin f J'l* * hLTJJiomufcir 
mnv <Jri?ii hi-luw f riiift>|riji|t. 
If y(iii diipwnd i^n unordi- 
fiiify nnti'ffecic, your (iro- 



urn I finimsir]^ tti\ii-ttitv%*rn 
b<»il off ,cvin>cirnt4', Ycrn leu**' 
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FIND YOUR CAR ON THIS CHART 

I MlH>K TAX V The prk*** per guSbn of im anti^freese m(*aTis nothing anl^ you know 
ftow mnny gntlons yau will rueU (iuritiR the if fiVr winttT. You caii*L gut tbat infufrnaLicn un 
a boil-away anti-fm-zc. But >ou mn pL it fur Evfri?aHy l^oilon**.. .uind hcrv it ia. S«f how 
reaittjnably >ou tan ^vl iwo-wity ph^twtiojt tiH mnirr kntn iiiruiiiiit both fm-ie-uij and rusl 
with ttnv #/(uf of ITvm^atly Prfstone— one iibot Ih'i^ue^' h wan't bait ott'. no matUT how warm 
Ihf wtjtalhur jsets bL'twt»i»n thi* eulJ bitapH. If your cur Un't un this thurt, your dyuk-r U'^ u 
chm*t jjioiving »lt ciij>; untf uniouiU^ lut'dt'd for itmjjtfniturL's to ill-* bvlaw stra, 

FfttJ vvHt ,Hf auri nittfff'iiin hfi tn f - Hif / n ^ /S fji ri- rhf protfithn yau 

E^t with anr Xttlfan of Evfr/^uify Prrstnnt in tint imttnui sjpiri-Hi; tht srctmif with 
(iitj a kuij voltufii—mtf >i> tin rttratji ubttfr ^rnh — " mvtins firhw str^^ 
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PRICE REDUCED AGAIN 

winter than tlw wiutrt U-fur*'. Tliartk* to fiir tii«f 
bi|;io;i^ti vulunw in it* htfitt^iry, thn pncc liaa bijtn reduced 
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EVEREADY 

PRESTONE 

the GUARANTEED ^' ANTI- FREEZE 



One shot* put in now, will guard your car against 
freeze-up and ru&t all winter. Eveready Prestone won't 
boil off no matter how warm the weather gets between 
the cold snaps. Has no odor. Specifically guaranteed. 

ASK rOUR DEALER THIS ONE QUESTION 

Of more than 100 brands of anti-freeze on tlie market, mast are 
based on alcohol— but are not plainly labeled as such. So ask your 
dealer this question nbout any ami-freeze you consider buying:: 
*7ioiiT miick of this product is alcohol?" That b important, for 
alcohol, no matter how disijuised or what It is called, is subject 
to evaporation, leaving you without adequate protection. 

Your dealer will tell you that Eveready Prestone contains no 
glycerine, no aleohol , . , and that U ivUl not boil off or evaporate. 
Back of every drop of Eveready Prestone is the following guar- 
antee , ♦ .your definite assurance of all'winkr protection. 



DEFINITE 
GUARANTEE 




* 'National Carbon Company^ Inc.. fipeeifi- 
enUy MuiHMiip-' : i iiat Eveready Prestone, 
if used ; III printed dit^Uotiii, 

in mi nil u 'inir&y^Uitm. willpm- 

t«t; iihv ci/v . J 1 1 Lc . . > t «,' m 0 f y w u r t-ar 8 imt 
ffu^^ini? axid ciuiftriiiff fri;»m wa^l furmft-^ 
tifiiifi for a full winUT, fil&ci that it wiJI 
not boij away, wiM ntit ci»u^e damage to 
car finish, or to the metal or rublwr parts 
of iJie ccx-il inir system, iind that it will not 
k'likoutuf IV c^Kjilinif syiiten:} tiifht vMou^h 
to hold wjiIlt/' 

SPECIAL OFFEn ... .-I 'Wiuih^r |l'A«r' 
"RWAcr tFf a Zf&ftty"— d, i^H-^/dife illtiatrulcd 

fnin I la Niitumftl Cr/pion; t'jf., Ht)s t}Oi.i, 

Cranii f\ntr-\{ Sftiik'th ^'ea i ' rt. S. 

MaiTit* . 



(H, B, U ) 



WHERE, WHICH, 





AND "KNOW HOW 



ss 




• Th** nioHt direr I way lo tak«* ad van < 
la^'p of if I** fiiiKiaituMUat rharacteristir* 
uf ViuiiuuuniH. luaiiy jiitJui^lrR'j^ have 
fuLiniK to profit by our accuiniilated 
*'kiiow how/' 

Over a peruwl of nearly fialf a l en. 
mry our rrst^arrh men and engineers 
lia\e lieen (>nhi<^ op e\p'rlenre in thr 
profitable iillli/aliou of \jiiintnufii 
througli belpinif to solve problems of 
(lesiijn, fabrieation anil applieation fur 
bun (J reds of iiitbjhtries« 

Their experience diseloses iiAere 
Aluminiiin ran Iw ui?ett with the ^reat- 
est efiinomy to achieve improvement 
in o|H^ration. in eonvenieiiee, or in 
len|i;thened life. 

The> ran detsi^ate. from inttinale 
knowledge, u-hich of the great family of 
allo>(^ will do the liest jo[» in earh inili* 
vidua I |iri>dnrt or part. 

1 lir> ran su^gef^t H'htit forni of \Jroa 





Alnminurn. nhether raf^titiii^i, ^ibeet, ex- 
trusion;^ ur pre?isingii, will perform l>est. 

And tinally. with i rials i>ff, they 
often demonstrate the ^^ktmtv hoiv^ to 
liandle and fabrirate, right in rlie ru^^ 
tomers* plants* 

The fund amenta Is of Aluminnm ar^ 
simple. J I rednres weighu (o j^ave 
jiower and la add ellirient^y, rouven* 
ienee, and niiibility. It re*iist.s rorrosion. 
to lengthen life and to maintain appear- 
ance. 1 1 is uM'd either to sj»t*ed or re- 
tard the transfer of heat. 

The simple ami tJirert a|»proarh to 
full utili/.ation of the fundamentals of 
Alcoa Aluminum is to call upon our 
engineers* Tlieir rounsel has always 
lieen available \^jibt»ut iibh|i:ation. It 
is so offered, today, tii any exeriitive 
or engineer^ ahmimm ttniPiNY uf 
wikhh 1825; Cidf Ihittdin*r, Pitt-*- 
hurgh. Pennsylvania, 
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Render Unto 

( Continued from pa^e SO i 
Ion and self -respect, curb enterprise, 
and weaken moral fiber, Man will not 
long continue to exert himself in pro- 
duetive effort after he finds he can 
get a living without doing so. The re- 
sulting idleness eventually destroys 
both the desire and ability to work. 

To be successful, regimentation 
necessitates the breaking-down of 
the family ties so that the growing 
child will have no greater affection 
for one person than for another » and 
this leads to the bringing up of the 
child by the state, just as any other 
animal is brought up. 

The destruction of the marriage 
relation naturally follows, and re- 
duces human beings to the status of 
beasts of the field. 

These are all fundamental princi- 
ples of the liberal philosophies so 
widely heralded today ; they are the 
exact antithesis of the principles, the 
teachings, and the ideals of the 
church, and in preaching them our 
ministers are today destroying her 
very foundation. 

Too much wealth? 

WHAT of your statement that too 
targe a share of national income goes 
to those who reinvest it in industries 
already overdeveloped and too small 
a share to those who would use it for 
the necessities of life ? 

Isn't it true that when one invests 
his savings in a productive enter- 
prise, such enterprise, if successful, 
administers to the common good by 
increasing the supply of wealth and 
the opportunity for employment? 
Are you not suggesting that we can 
solve our problem by cutting the 
production of wealth to be divided 
as well as the number of jobs? 

Moreover, the great sources of in- 
vestment capital are not the savings 
of those whom you describe as receiv- 
ing '*too large a share of the national 
income," but the massed savings 
through the savings banks, the in- 
surance companies and the building 
and loan companies, of those of more 
modest income. 

What are overdeveloped activi- 
ties? Few, if any, of us have all the 
things we want and, so long as wants 
are unsatisfied, can we talk of in- 
dustry as overdeveloped? 

The excuse given by those who sup- 
port these destructive proposals is 
that the economic system has failed, 
because some men are very wealthy, 
and many men are poor, a condition 
which has always existed, and always 
will, so long as God gives a high de- 
gree of brain power, initiative and in- 



Caesar .... 

dustry to some, and opposite quali- 
ties to others. 

To support this contention, they 
make all sorts of statements as to the 
distribution of wealth and income, 
none of which has the slightest foun* 
dation in fact, or can be supported in 
any degree by the statistics which 
are readily available. 

No thoughtful person, recognizing 
the fundamental fact that wealth is 
not money, but rather "desirable 
things'*— things which satisfy hu- 
man wants — can look about him 
without realizing the utter absurdity 
of the statement that 2 per cent of 
the people own 60, 80 or 90 per cent 
of the wealth of this country. These 
'^desirable things" consist of about 
7,000,000 farms, with their equip- 
ment and live stock; and 28,000,000 
private homes, with everything which 
they hold, half in each case being 
owned outright by those who occupy 
them. They consist of hundreds of 
thousands of stores, shops* small 
business enterprises ; of considerably 
more than 1,000,000 corporations, of 
which only about 2,500 are large 
enough to have their stock listed on 
any stock exchange; of more than 
45,000,000 individual deposits in sav- 
ings banks, and 10.000,000 member- 
ships in building and loan associations 
with assets of more than $8,000,* 
000,000 ; of 113,000,000 life insurance 
policies, representing actual assets of 
more than $21,000,000,000; of 20,- 
000,000 privately owned automobiles, 
and of other assets whose totals run 
into unbelievable figures. 

Little fellow has business 

THE business of America is still 
predominantly the business of the 
"little fellow," and her national 
wealth, more than in the case of any 
other people in history, consists of 
the aggregate of millions of small 
ownerships. Any one who says that 
most of this wealth is controlled by 
a few^ men in Wall Street knows noth- 
ing about the facts of American lifef 
Nor is the situation different when 
we come to examine the national in- 
come. Figures just released by the 
Department of Commerce, and an- 
nounced by the National Industrial 
Conference Board on August 20, 
show that, for the four worst years 
of the depression^ 1931-1934, the total 
national income paid out totalled 
$203,000,000,000, of which $132,000.- 
000,000 was distributed in wages and 
salaries, and $33,000,000,000 in en- 
trepreneurial withdrawals, these be- 
ing the withdrawals of shopkeepers, 
tradesmen and farmers, who don*t 




TESTS! 

Tests! Tests! 

TESTS of crude rubber, of rubber 
compound, of reen forcing materi- 
als and of rhe produces themselves 
after ever)' stage of development — - 
tests, tests, tests-^these are the accu- 
rate dcrerminations that Republic Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods wili not only 
meet your specifications but also the 
rigid demands of Republic's own 
high standards. 

Republic's operations are dominatcci 
by engineers and ti^choologists of long 
training and experience. Extensive 
plant and manufacturing facilities arc 
secondary in importance to scientific 
control and the zeal of our entire or- 
ganization to furnish for each distinct 
service the highest quality product 
that can be achit^vcd. 

Republic's belting, hose, packings 
moldi^d products and extruded speeial- 
ties are in wide den:^and from coast to 
coast. Distributors in all sections are 
prepared to supply )'our needs accu- 
rately .tnd without delay. 

The Republic 

RUBBER COMPANY 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 




IN POLICY, PRODUCT AND PERFORMANCE 



Order Republic Rubber Products 
From Your Distributor 
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20% of a 
pay check SAVED 

IS 20% more 

wages EARNED 



POOR RjCHARD first said it. But he re- 
ferred to pennies. Household says 
it with dollars^ and does what Poor 
Richard neglected to do ^ shows the 
wage earner how to make the saving. 
The wife of one of our customers writes; 

** Since we started usln^ your system 
(Money Management Fhin and Rul- 
letius on Better liuyniaiiiihip) John 
says it in just like a 20% increase in 
his salary," 

Wc don't claim that every family wiU 
im mediately have 20% more to spend. 
We i/o know that given the kind of help 
we have found practical the average fam- 
ily will find ways to stretch dollars that 
have never he fore occurred to them, 20% 
is 20%— whether you give it to your men 
— or whether, through intelligent home 
money management, they earn it for them- 
selves* From your standpoint, the result 
in better, happier workmen is the same* 
If you employ men — send fnr sample 
copies of our Bulletins* You will be inter- 
ested in Household's method of teaching 
families to manage money and stretch 
dollars— a part of Household s complete 
family financial service, which includes 
the making of small cash loans, to be re- 
paid in installments, cnidiHny; the family 
to remain in good financial health. 



HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE CORPORAnON 

AND SUtSIOIARtIS 
919 North Michigan Ava., Chicago, III. 



SfV^ jNurth Mkcliig^n Avciiut, C'hicAfjo, III. 

Pkaifi mnil file, j|bi^i|nt<^ly FREIl— f^f iuu?-typ* 

hudfit fohuhtQf: "Mi»M,r M*SAr»EMtmT tot 

pic copy of yxim "'BtTTE* BKttuAHiutr" btjoklsti. 



Citv. . 



liiffercntiate between WBgm and 
lirofits, and who obviously represent 
small units. 

During this four-year period 81,5 
per cent of the lotal national income 
paid out went to the^ people* (The 
rigure in 1934 was 83.4 per cent, as 
against 80.8 per cent in 1929, showing 
that their proportion of the national 
income has increased during the de- 
pression,) During the period^ rents 
and royalties, a large part of w^hich 
goes to small people of moderate in- 
come, accounted for S5,0()0 .000,000 . 
or 2.5 per cent of the totaU while divi- 
^lends and other items going to prop- 
erty income accounted for $32,000,- 
000.000, or 15.9 per cent- 
Surplus helps pay wages 

NOTHING in Oieae official figures in- 
dicates that property is prospering 
at the expense of labor, and this is 
especially true when it is realized 
that, of the total income paid out, 
upwards of $25,000,000,000 was not 
earned, but was taken out of surplus, 
which means money earned in previ- 
ous years and stored away for an 
emergency. 

If the doctrine of doing away with 
profits had been in force before the 
depression, the national income paid 
fiut in the course of these four years 
would have been decreased by this 
tremendous ^um, and human suffer- 
ing would have been correspondingly 
increased. In 1932, the people having 
incomes of $10,000 or more absorbed 
6.4 per cent of the national income, 
and in 1928» the year of the largest 
income, if the government had confis- 
cated all of their money in excess of 
S10,000, and had distributed it efjual- 
ly, the per capita income would have 
been increased by only $76, 

Nothing in the actual distribution 
of wealth or of Income justifies you 
in advocating the overthrow of Amer- 
ican institutions to correct this fan- 
cied wrong, and such advocacy is lit- 
tle less than criminal when it is rea- 
lized that the verdict of history, re- 
peated again and again, back as far 
as we have any record of human ac- 
tivity, shows that the platform you 
advocate will not improve the condi- 
tion of the average man hut, on the 
contrary, will push him again into 
poverty and degradation! 

What does this program mean to 
the church? 

Itidtvidualistn is necessary 

THE very foundation of the Chris- 
tian religion is the individual and his 
relationship with his God. Collec- 
tivism has no place in it. Economic 
freedom and religious freedom are 
indissolubly bound up together. The 
destruction of individualism must in- 



evitably lead to the collapse of a re- 
ligion based upon that individualism. 
It is Inconceivable that man can be 
free to worship as he chooses on Sun- 
day when his life is regimented and 
controlled on the other six days of 
the week. Inevitably the government 
m^hich has the power to plan his eco- 
nomic life will seize the power to plan 
his religious life. "Planned economy** 
means planned religion"~the sub- 
stitution of the state church for the 
free church, and the gradual degen* 
eration of the people into atheism. 

Not only is this the inevitable logic 
of the situation, but it is the avowed 
puriiose of the principal proponents 
of this philosophy, Karl Marx, Eng- 
els, Liebknecht, and many other lead- 
ers of the socialist movement have 
repeatedly stated that, in modern 
society, there is no place for God. The 
road you are seeking to have us 
travel leads to a destination in which 
there is no God and no religion. And 
if, through your leadership, we fmally 
reach that destination, ttie fact that: 
your intentions were good will not 
avert the catastrophe^ nor absolve 
you from responsibility in helping to 
bring it about. 

The function of the church is not 
economic or politicaJ; it is spiritual, 
and inasmuch as the things of the 
spirit control all material things, it is 
of commanding importance. The job 
of clergymen is to build Christia 
character: to make Christian men, 
who in their daily dealings with com- 
plex problems will make their deci- 
sions in accordance with Christian 
principles. Only as It makes men of 
a better and a finer character can it 
build a better and a finer social struc- 
ture. 



Will We Soon 
Import All Food? 

A CHICKEN raiser almost in the 
shadow of the Washington monu- 
ment mixed some feed of oats, cor 
and wheat the other day. The oats 
came from the Argentine, the corn 
from the Argentine while the wheat 
was American. Then he prepared a 
laying mash of wheat middlings, 
wheat bran, corn meal, ground oats 
and meat meal. The middlings came 
from Poland, the bran from Brazil 
and the meal was ground in this 
country from Argentine corn. The 
oats and meat weren*t labelled; so 
he's inclined to think they came from 
the United States. 

A strange world in which we check 
our own wheat raising and import 
wheat by-products from Poland and 
Brazil, 



NOW IS THE TIME . . . 
for all good business men to go prospecting! 



From near and far, business rnen — impressed by au- 
thentic reports of low manufacturing costs — are inves- 
tigating I he profit possibilities of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Land. And what an opportunity it affords to develop an 
i n d u^t rial bonanza! 

Search where you wilK no more logical place could 
be found to locate your plant than along the Cfiesapeake 
and Ohio Lines, Tremendous sources of basic raw ma- 
terials are right on the ground^ — and you can lake ad- 
vantage of low fuel and power costa in turning out your 
finiiihed [iroduet, American- horn labor is abundant — 
ample suppUes of gas and oil readily available — in 
short* every manufacturing factor is favorable. 

Industrialists along the Chesapeake and Ohio are 




further advantaged by having the finest railroad service 
in the world — exceedingly important when you con- 
sider that shtpmenEii can be rushed to your major 
market practically over-night. George D. Moffett, 
Industrial Commissioner^ will be glad to go prospect- 
ing with you — write him care of Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, HuniinglonT West Virginia, 






■tteTUa^/imxiidm . 



Che sape/kewOhio 



O N K a II V l> H K i> ,4 ^ i> 



A N rs 1 V H It S A Ll V 
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This super- 
weathering 
test proves 




quality 



C felon* fvnc* 
■t«Dd« 12 

PtHCV lHtdlpi , 



Ordinary faatm 
PtHc« t*f t dipt 




# Tberd a y^rdsUck of f eoce qiL^llty 
— a test that provea in a few minuteft 
ih& leal value of any fence fabric. 

It is the impartial Freece test, lecog*- 
nizdd by the U, S. Bureau of Standard8« 
which givem chain link fence fabric a 
quick weathering action equivalent to 
years oi exposure. In this test, Cyclone 
12-m fence is guaranteed to withstand 
a minimum of twelve one- minute im* 
roersions* This is two to three times as 
much as ordinary jence can stand. 

Before you buy any Chain Link fence, 
submit it to the Preece test. Then make 
your selection. AU Cyclone Chain Link 
fence bears the Cyclone 12«ni seat as 
cur guarantee that every ioof will meet 
this extremely high standard. 

Every prospective purchaser of fence 
is invited to mail the coupon for the 
famous Cyclone book — *'Ferjce — How 
to Choose It — How to Use It". It tells 
how to get more lor yo ui money, 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 

Sramchet Principal Citi9§ 
p4cilic Co Ait Division: Staodef d 

F«acfl Company 
G«n«Eal Djftcsft, Oakland, CM. 

Mm J m S_ CO£P^|[ JODA Y 

Cyelone Feoce Co,, Waukogao, IIL^ Dept. B'121 
Hed«« maiJ me wtthottt obligation a Eopf ol yout 
book, 'T«nc«— How to CIiooib ll— How toU»«l( ' 

City 



.Stotm. 



I am i&|<r«at«d in l^acrlng approziffiat*ly 
f>et of U tnduEtrial propeilT P School [ i Play 
grcfOJad □ Bcfiidence ^ Estate J Cam«iBTy piaporty 



Seeking the Promised Land 




(Cont't fined from page 25 j 
able tract, the Administration exer- 
cises these options and buys land. It 
is not expected that the price of such 
land will exceed three or four dollars 
an acre. 

That leaves the new government 
agency with two problems on its 
hands — a large number of poor fami- 
lies and a large amount of poor land. 
What is it to do uith them? 

As to the land, the problem is com- 
paratively simple in the opinion of 
Professor Tugwell ancj his associates* 
The Division of Land Utilization of 
RA has the task of deciding that 
question. 

It inherited the land program of 
FERA and the land policy section of 
AAA* It has any number of experts 
in its own personnel and in the De- 
partment of Agriculture upon whom 
to draw. 

With their advice, it will decide 
whether the land bought from these 
farmers shall be used for forestry, 
recreation, grazing or wild life pro- 
tection. 

Lands for public purpose" 

"LANDS/* says the Resettlement 
Administration, "will be selected for 
purchase either because they are 
needed for some public purpose such 
as recreation or wild life protection, 
or because the continuance of some 
ill-adapted usage tends to produce 
serious social and economic problems 
that can be solved only by public 
acquisition and control/' 

It is possible that grazing and re- 
forestation may in time produce an 
economic return. It is difficult to see 
how the other two uses can he any- 
thing but a drain on the taxpayers' 
pocketbook. 

The purchase by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of privately owned land for 
purposes of recreation or wild life 
pr*'servation would have seemed an 
unbelievable distortion of the Con- 
stitution to the men who wrote and 
signed that compact among the 
states. 

Having decided what to do with 
this land purchased because It is, in 
the opinion of government experts, 
unfit for f arming* w^hat is to become 
of the families who have been living 
on the land ? 

In the rather mild words of the 
official statement of the Resettlement 
Administration: 

The (Land Utilisation 1 Divtsion will 
also render some neces^sar^' a^isistance to 
families who, after sellinp their present 
farms to the Government in connection 
with thit^ proeram, ask for furiher help 
in finding satisfactory homes elsewhere. 



In another publication of the Ad- 
ministration is a somewhat more 
elaborate explanation of **some nec- 
essary assistance'* : 

To put on aselfHiustaJnInfr bmslN 
farm families, which ia th* * goal 

of the Resettlement Adm r;, re- 

tiylres much time and j a . u work 
through di^centralizpt! a*^**nrie8- After 
lantj has been acquired for the need of 
those who should move to new locations. 
Meps must be taken to a^i^ure that the 
pi' r sons m resell li»d will be enabled to 
rat n a livinir ^^nd raise the standards of 
th*^lT home Hfe, Ideal funeUoning of the 
pro-am involves careful fiDcial studies 
of the groups concerned, and the acquisi- 
tion of land not too far removed from 
places where the famiUoij ar^ \\- 
accustomed to conditions. In n J 
any family be r**movrd to anoH-t : ix at- 
ity without Ihia family^y voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the land. 

The Government had an option to 
purchase in July of this year about 
11,000,000 acres at an average price 
of $4,35; it had authorized purchase 
of more than 6,500,000 acres to be 
turned over to reforestation, graz- 
ing, recreation or wild life protection. 
It is buying other millions of acres 
on which to settle these farmers. For 
these better acres it must pay pre- 
.sumably more per acre than it re- 
ceives for the abandoned lands. It 
must then resell these newly bought 
acres to the transferred farmer for 
what little cash he may be able to 
raise and accept his notes for the 
rest. 

The Federal Government then is 
engaging in a stupendous real estate 
transaction. 

It is not defensible on a profit mak- 
ing basis and no one tries to defend 
it on such a basis, although its back- 
ers talk hopefully of it as **self- 
liquidating." 

Perhaps the transaction is self- 
liquidating, but the safer way is to 
talk of ** human good/' and the better- 
ment of the lives of American citi- 
zens and let it go at that. 

To establish suburban homes 

THE third job of RA is to set up 
rural and suburban garden homes, in- 
herited from the Subsistence Home- 
stead unit already referred to. Some 
of these projects came also from the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. 

In all, there are more than 100 of 
them scattered all over the country. 
Some are little more than an option 
and a name; others have reached 
what RA calls "the more difficult 
state of management; that is, they 
are functioning well, excepting for 
the important task of bringing some 
form of industry to the projects by 



(yclone pence , 
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which the homca leaders may earn a 
cash income/' 

Most men get a job first and then 
a home, but the Government seemj^ 
to work the other way around. Set ui> 
a community and then trust for 
work. One thing the Tugwell group 
is wary of is setting up new and 
competing industries* Tbey have 
some knowledge of the stir that 
arouses. 

**We might/' said one high in the 
Administration, ^'advance some gov- 
ernment money if the settlers start- 
ed a cooperative industry of their 
own, such as a canning factory." 

He didn't look forw^ard to such 
activities as Torniture factories or 
textile mills. 

What will It cost? 

HOW much money does this new 
agency plan to spend? As a whole, 
one can only guess. For this year its 
plans have just been made fairly defi- 
nite. 

From one source and another they 
will have to get rid of, before June 
30 of next year, about $260,000,000, 
most of which comes from the four 
billion public works appropriation. 

Of this, the largest sum, $90,000,- 
000 will go for rehabilitation loans. 
In addition, $52,000,000 wall be spent 
in direct relief to farm families. They 
hope to help in one w^ay or the other 
325,000 farm families. 

Next biggest is $40,000,000 for re- 
settling 10,000 to 15,000 families. 

Then comes $31,000,000 for major 
suburban housing projects near large 
industrial centers. (Another compli- 
cation in the already tremendous tan- 
gle of federal housing plans.) These 
are new projects to provide for 5,000 
families and are in addition to the 
hundred or so communities proposed 
or which the Administration has un- 
der \v<Ly. 

Next is $22,000,000 for purchases 
of submarginal lands under the re- 
settlement program and an odd 
$2,000,000 for debt adjustment serv- 
ice to help farmers in adjusting their 
debts. 

How long will this all last ? Ten or 
15 years. No one know^s. That is, un- 
less the American public puts its 
foot down* 

How much will it cost? Well, if it 
costs $40,000,000 to resettle 10,000 
to 15,000 families, how much will it 
cost to resettle 300,000 to 400,000 
families ? 

It's a simple problem in the Rule 
of Three. 

Meanwhile, we are seeing another 
great group of Americans brought 
more closely under the control of the 
central Government in Washington, 
and another great breaking down of 
state lines. 
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THE COLOSSUS OF ROADS 

m You've lieard of lontj railroads— ever hear 
of a liiglif H'kle one? Between New York and 
Chicago the Erie has tlie highest and widest 
clearance of any railroad^ and it is built and 
equipped to cariy ihe heaviest loads. 

If you ship niusBive machinery or ponder- 
ous parts, that fact may save you money. 
You can move com|ilete units over the 
Erie and move them faster* 

But even if your product is as small as pens 
or pencils, the Erie's wide clearances should 
be of interest to you. They indicate that the 
Erie has been planned and is operated for the 
best interest of shippers. When it's trusted 
to the Erie, the freight must go through^ 
safe and fast^ and to your salisfaction. Call 
your Erie representative for full details. 




THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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On the Shelf , . . 
or On a Vacation 

Retirement 
can be a glorious vacation 
w ith pay, a cliance to enjoy 
life more tlian ever» if you 
prepare for it with a John 
Hancock retirement plan. 

Don't go on tlie shelf; gf> 
on a vacation w hen you leave 
liListness behind you* Send 
for our booklet describing 
I lie John Hanoock way. 




Life Insurance Company 



JOHN Hancock Inoi ikv BtmE^u 

197 CJjrvndan Scrrei, B^vtani Maii. 
Plratr fend me your huf&htet^ **M^ty for 
AH Your TomGrroin." 

Ndme ........ 

Street grtd jVo, 
City . 
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Shall Washington Manage Business 




Faithful Retainer 

, . , His Job Made Easier 

Keeping 23 %va5»hrooms shipshape is only 
one of many chores for this building por- 
ter. Installation of Onliwon* Tissue in 
Onii%von* Cabinets has made his job eats- 
ier. Less scattering to litter floors than 
with roll tissue. Fi^wer hurry calls to re- 
plenish empty ftxtures. Safe, properly 
absorbent Onliw^n Tissue is dispensed 
two sheets at a time — discouraginpr 
W'aste and theft. Washroom maintenance 
costs tell a story of real savings with 
Onliwon. Call the A. P. W. representa- 
tive in your phone bc^ok or write today 
for samples to: A. P. W, Paper Co-, 
Albany, N. Y. 

•A service for wii»hrri»m« that dbpcnaes toilet tli- 
0tie frrtm cabinet* nml nrisiirca thnt the user is tbe 
only otie to toui'h tht lE^-ue, 



There** Rfot Sartnu in * ' 



'iur and Tq\l'cU 



f Con tifiued f ro tn p a y e 22 * 
and one section with others. It has 
undertaken, by and large, to mold the 
activities and destinies of the people 
to a single national pattern. 

Tlie government has resorted to 
the expedient of blanket grants of 
authority to administrative agencies. 
Thin bm resulted in the amplification 
of "administrative law" as a substi- 
tute for specific statutory law and 

i the creation of a wide twilight zone, 
the regulation of which is left, within 
vaguely general limitations, to the 
will of suhsidiary government com* 
missions. It has built up a sprawling 
political bureaucracy with authority 
to shape, in large degree, the conduct 

' of business and has used its taxing 
and spending power to compel obedi- 
ence to its decrees. 

Look before you leap 

WHETHER these methods are in 
themselves to be discountenanced or 
commended, the consequences to 
which they will inevitably lead will 
be so far-reaching that it would be 
fatuous to ignore them. They bring 
us face to face with the question 
whether, to meet the difficulties be- 
fore us, it is necessary to depart from 
old and tried ways that have led to 
exceptional national achievement and 
whether the Innovations to which we 
are resorting will best secure the 
country's futur^e welfare. 

It is not merely a matter of choice 
l>etween the old and the new, be- 
tween going ahead and standing stilL 
We need not accept the premise that 
only the old is good any more than 
the premise that in change alone lies 
the way of redemption. We are con- 
cerned only with determining the 
most effective way of overcoming the 
grave obstacles immediately ahead of 
us and laying the basis for orderly 
progress and development. 

The impact of this expanding fed- 
eral supervision and control of in* 
d us try has come in many ways — in 
discriminations in taxation and the 
distribution of benefits, in numer- 
ous investigations and continuous 
inspection, in the imposition of 
penalties for failure to conform to 
federal regulations and in the expen- 
diture of public money to further un- 
dertakings in direct competition with 
private enterprise. In all such in- 
stances, private industry has had no 
choice but to give ground, with no 
assurance that it will not be called 
upon to yield further as time goes on. 

These effects are not impressed 
upon the consciousness of the men 
and women who work as economic 



generalities. They appear in the form 
of disconcerting facts over which 
they stumble in the course of their 
day-to-day activities. It might be the 
necessity of making the pay or divi* 
dend check go a Utile farther to meet 
the demands for increased taxes, 
either direct or disguised in the 
I>riceB paid for food, clothing and 
shelter. The w^orker is becoming 
aware that he is no longer free to 
accept employment under such con- 
ditions as he may choose. The em- 
ployer, small as well as large, finds 
that neither he nor his employees are 
at liberty to agree upon the terms 
under which they may collaborate in 
industrial undertakings. The consume 
er is learning that the price he pays 
for things is not solely a matter of 
bargaining between himself and the 
man who produces them. There are 
few of the vast multitude of daily 
transactions which go to make up 
what we call '*business** that are not 
now coming under the shadow of 
some federal law or regulation or 
that cannot be brought under the 
scrutiny of a federal board or bureau 
or commission. 

Some regulation is needed 

NO ONE can gainsay that a certain 
measure of regulation is necessary or 
desirable. It has always been neces- 
sary. It is more necessary now than 
it was 100 or even 50 years ago and 
it probably will become still more 
necessary as economic relationships 
are knitted more closely together 
and we become in greater degree 
mutually dependent in the business 
of earning a living. 

But the measure and the form of 
regulation has been hitherto left, for 
the most part, to the political agencies 
or governments most closely in touch 
with the conditions to be corrected, 
and it has been shaped to the end 
of correcting abuses which clearly 
threatened the continuity of estab- 
lished business enterprise. If it came 
to be impractical or unwise* as ex- 
perience oftentimes proved it to be» 
it could be abandoned without sub- 
jecting the industry of the entire 
country to ils disturbing eifects. 

This policing of business by local 
and state authorities is vastly dif- 
ferent from regulation by a single 
government authority which has for 
its purpose, not merely the suppres- 
sion of clearly defined evils, but the 
recasting of old ways of producing 
and buying and selling, of regulating 
the Row of income and of readjusting 
economic relationships in accordance 
w*ith a single preconceived political 
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DITTO MAKES 
COPIES direct 
from your original 
writing, typing or 
drawing . . . 

You use no stencil and nu type 
when you use Ditto, and there Is 
no carbon to pack. Simply typewrite, 
write or draw wttb Ditto ribbon, 
pcnclb or inks on ordinary botiil 
paper, take that original to Ditto and 
make your copies. 

Ditto reproduces eight colors in 
one operation J on tij^suc or card 
stock, and on any sis<^ sheet up to 
20 X 32 inches. Ditto is saving money 
e^'iTy day for large and small con- 
cerns in every line of busiiieJis, It 
will pay you to investigate what Ditto 
can do for yyy* 
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pattern. We are confronted, in other 
words, with the question whether we 
shall continue to have "federalism*' 
— i.e., federation — in the United 
States or whether it shall be displaced 
by an entirely new method of polit- 
ical administration — "centralism/' 

Security is not new 

IF SECURITY of person, of property 
and of opportunity is the objective, 
in what respects have the states 
1 5iled and what justification is there 
I nr the assumption that the Federal 
(jovernment has superior abilities 
and greater wisdom to apply to the 
direction and supervision of individ- 
ual activities? Has the pioneering in 
social welfare been done by the 
states or by the Federal Government 
and which offers the prospect of be- 
ing most practical and effective? So 
far as the public regulates the occu- 
pations of men and women, scruti- 
nizes the employment contracts they 
make and prescribes the conditions 
under which they may work^ should 
this be done by a political agency 
close to the facts to be dealt with and 
the people affected by them, or a 
political agency possibly 3,000 miles 
away? Shouid the regulation of pro- 
ductive activities be prescribed by a 
federal bureau in conformity with a 
rigid general plan or devised by local 
authorities to meet local conditions 
and requirements? 

These are questions that cannot be 
weighed too carefully, for upon the 
answers to them will depend the 
course of national development for 
many years. 

These questions are not new. 
Neither are the conditions which 
have given rise to them, as we are 
persuaded to believe, of recent origin. 
Years ago James Bryce weighed them 
and he came to this conclusion: 

Federalism, by creating- mat^y local 
legisiaturea with wide powers relieves 
the national leg^ialature of a part of that 
large mas3 of functions which inight oth- 
erwise prove too heavy for it. Thu3, buisi- 
nesa 1^ more promptly dispatched^ and 
the great countjil uf the nation has tim<f 
tcj deUberate on those questions which 
mo^t nearly touch the whole count^J^ 

Federalism* if it diminishes the collec- 
tive force of a nation, diminishes also 
the risks to which ita size and the divera- 
Jty at its parts expoae it. 

Prefacing the word "security'' by 
the word *'social" does not give it the 
attributes of a new light bursting on 
the horizon. Security has been the 
aim of governments especially of 
democratic government* ever since it 
began. It was the motive which 
prompted the establishment of the 
Government of the United States as 
it exists today. From the beginning, 
the states have laboriously attempt- 
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ed to build up the security which the 
Federai Government now pi: -o 
achieve overnight by the .f 
u comprehensive plan. 

Under their jurisdictionH upwards 
of S2,000.000»000 a year is spent in 
education to promote security of op* 
jKvrt unity and this sum has hoen sup- 
plemented by more than Sl*^ w> 
a year in private gifts to . liC 

end, A vast system of insurance has 
been erected which contributes to the 
security of more than 60,000.000 pol- 
icyholders and their dependents. 
More than S25.0O(),0OUX)0O of insur- 
ance assets constitute a protective 
bulwark against the untoward effects 
of sickness, accident and death. A 
system of mutual savings banks has 
been created with dfpnsits. in 1935, 
of more than ^' "0. Indus- 

try itself has e.*^ iivate pen- 

sion plans coverijig more than 
3.000,000 workers. 

Numerous laws have been enacted 
to protect the worker against danger 
and accident and to insure wholesome 
conditions of employment. The acci- 
dent rate in the American factory is 
now lower than it is in the American 
home. 

Even the holding company has not 
been overlooked. Since 1930 at least 
20 states have enacted leg^islation 
with respect to holding companies in 
the power field and this has become 
effective for 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the countr>\ 

A sample of social security 

CONTRAST this long estabUshed 
and efficient procedure to advance 
security with the Federal Govern- 
ment's own notable venture into 
the insurance field — the civil service 
pension plan for its own employees. 
This now covers 45,000 persons who 
are receiving annuities. The board of 
actuaries that supervif^es its opera- 
tions recommended an annual appro- 
priation of S50,000.000. Last year 
Congress appropriated $21,000,000 
and this year $40,000,000. In 1933» 
the actuaries reported that the un- 
covered liability in the fund was 
$1»000.000,000. It has since grown 
larger. 

Or. take the example of the young 
man of 25 who comes under the Social 
Security Act, If he earns an average 
of $150 a month until he is 65, he will 
have paid in taxes on his pay roll a 
total of $3 JSO to obtain a pension of 
$61.25 a month. Through a private 
insurance company he could obtain 
the same pension at a cost aggregat- 
ing only $2,768 and his dependents 
would receive much more liberal 
benefits in the event of his death be- 
fore reaching retirement. 

Individual rights now safeguarded 
by state laws are threatened by tlus 
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An Advertising Agency President writes — 



encroachment of centralized control. 
State legislation limiting^ hours of 
work in private employment has long 
since become firmly established as an 
accepted practice. Almost 20 years 
ago it was held to be within the dis- 
cretion of a state to limit the working 
period of any man or woman in a 
manufacturing establishment to ten 
hours a day, with time*and*a*half pay 
for overtime up to three hours, the 
basis of the decision being chiefty 
that the statute went no further than 
to enact into law a custom which had 
been established by the manufac- 
turers I hem selves. 

We don't fit the same mold 

THE difficulties of compressing the 
business activities of ISO.000,000 peo- 
ple, carried on under %videly diverse i 
conditions, into the mold of a federal 
statute are obvious. The problems of 
no two states are the same. What 
might be decidedly beneficial to the 
industrial East might be detrimental 
in the same degree to the South or 
West. The business foot cannot be 
trimmed to fit the [political shoe. Pro- 
ductive iiithisi ry all across the coun* 
try cannot be shaped to the require- 
ments of an order preordained in 
Washington without the bridling of 
individual incentive and the halting 
of the initiative which is at the bot- 
tom of human progress. 

Granting that a greater measure 
of regulation of industry by govern- 
ment may be necessary, wt have the 
choice of doing it by what President 
Taft called '*hair trigger'' federal leg- 
islation or by the slower but much 
more solid and substantial growth of 
state supervisiojrit adapted to the cir- 
cumstances to which it is to apply. Of 
this latter method President Wood- 
row Wilson said: 

If ther^ is a real variety of opinion 
among our people in the several regions 
of the country, we would be poor lovers 
of democratic 3elf-go%'ornment were we 
to wi^ih tci see thosi' rU/I'-r +"r3« - ov^ r- 
ridden by the majorii i+ nf m ctntia) 
leg^ialature. It is to be hoped that we stil] 
sui!teiently understand the real processes 
of political life to know* that a ^: lowing' 
country must g'rovv\ that opinio] i -ui ri ar; 
government can bp baaed upon, ilf velups 
by experience, not by authority, that a 
region forced is a region dissatisfied and 
that spontaneous growth is better, more 
genuine, more permanent than forced 
.^ov^-] J I riif^nt* 

]( vv ivtld be fatal to our political vital- 
ity really to strip the states of their 
powers and transfer them to the Federal 
Government, It cannot be too often re- 
peated that U has be^en the jnivilege of 
separate development secured to the 
aeveral regions of the country by the 
Constitution* and not the privilegre of 
separate development only, but also that 
other furidamehtal privilege of independ- 
ent ]in :i\ n|jini<>n and individual convic- 
tion, whitii Ubls g^iven speed, facility, 
vigor and certainty to the processes of 
our economic and political growth. To 
buy temporary ease and convenience for 



"We'd just as soon go back to 'Town Crier 
Days* as do without Ediphone Voice Writing. 
It has increased our business cap acit y 

at least 30%!" 




(From Edi&tin Recards of the World's Business Ji 
The President of on advertising agency 
writes — " Ediphones stand beside the 
desks of our occount executives, giving 
each man complete dictation freedom. 
By this i meon that no one ever has 
to wait for secretarial service. At any 
hour — letters, telephone call confir- 
motions^ memos, plans, conference 
reports, etc., can be dictoted. (Yes, 
advertising executives do a lot of work 
after 5 o'clock!} 

"Our Copy-writers and Radio-wrrtefS 
voicewrife a lof of the advertising that 
you see ond hear. 
Furthermore, when- 
ever ideas 'flash/ they 
ore voicewritten im- 
mediately* fdeos are 
worth money in our 
business ond, thanks 
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to the ease of dictating to the Ediphone, 
none ore lost, 

"The Merc hond isi ng, Research, 
Medio, Forwarding, Checking, Mechan- 
ical and Billing Departments use 
Ediphones, too. All work flows . . *with- 
out duplication of effort. 

"The total overage increose in our 
business Capacity amounts to af leost 
30% "thanks to the Ediphone 1" 

Vour business is different . , . of 
course. But the Pro-tech nic Ediphone 
positively will increose your firm's 
business capacity 20% to 50^ I. Get 
the proof f Telephone 
The Ediphone, You r 
City ; or write to — 
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10-ply, tissue backed, knurl em- 
bossed Kimpak as illustrated. There 
are many other forms and sizes of 
KiMPAKp One or more of them can 
solve your packing problems. 

Kimpak is economical to use. It 
is soft and clean, without dirt or 
foreign particles to scratch or mar. 
It guards against jarring, breakage, 
and all forms of shipping damage. 
Kimpak is quickly and easily ap- 
pliedj without muss or waste. 

Address nearest sales office on 
your letterhead- for free portfolio 
of samples. 
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the performance of a few great taska of 
the hour at the expense of that would bt- 
to pay too great a price and to cheat all 
generations for the sake of one 

Thatp he adds, is ''the alchemy of 

decay.** 

This is not an academic question. 
It is one for which the circumstances 
we are now facing are persistently 
demanding an answer* After several 
years of struggle to rehabilitate the 
national economy, the expt'nditure of 
a vast amount of money and the sac- 
rifice of much freedom of individual 
action, it cannot be said that we have 
entirely emerged from the shadows 
of depression. The skies are, momen- 
tarily» clearing* Needs long suppress- 
ed are clamoring to foe met. But the 
great forward surge of development, 
which is begotten of confidence and 
looks far into the future for the re- 
ward of effort, is lacking* Business 
still stands hesitant in the face of the 
confusion of iwlitical experimenta- 
tion and uncertain and diverging 
trends in governmental regulation of 



industry* As a result, unemployment 
remains at formidable levels, relief 
payments are putting a terrific strain 
upon the public treasury and the pub- 
lic debt is mounting to unprecedented 
levels. 

As long as that trend continues, we 
cannot look to the future with equa- 
nimity. 

Every day it is becoming more ap- 
parent that the only way of escape 
from this predicament is through 
business recovery. It holds out the 
only hope of complete absorption of 
unemployment, the reduction of pub- 
He expenditures for relief and the 
baJandng of the budget and liquida- 
tion of the national debt* Until indi- 
vidual enterprise, energy and re- 
sourcefulness are unleashed and set 
to the task, not only of meeting im- 
mediate needs, but of building for the 
future, we cannot hope to Uft the 
threat which a long continued drain 
upon our national vitaiity implies* 

The security we need most is the 
security of productive enterprise! 



Coming in December 
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Portrait of a Country Merchant ... By Silas Bent 

"I km>w of mtrn hidden avviiy at the eroas-roadss and the grass- 
roots, oftentimes unhonored at home, who, behind their counters 
and at their desks, are performing a great service to their com- 
munJtieB. I knew i^uch a storekeeper in the little town where I 
wa5 brought up, in the Middle West. He was never quoted In the 
newspaper on current affairs. He was too busy working from 
seven in the mornmg until late at night, but I know — and I hereby 
testify — that, on many an occasion, he helped a youngster in 
trouble over a rough place; he headed every ^ubacription liirt for 
a Fourth of July celebrationi a church festival or a town Christ- 
mas tree. He was the first to tear up the wooden sidewalk and re- 
place it with cement; the lir^t to in^itall better lighting; he it was 
who unobtrusively and with magnificent tact, ^carried* the preach- 
er whose congregation had failed him; it was he who helped the 
widow in distress and stood back of the farmers whose crops had 
failed. In fact, in his quiet way, as I look back on it now, he waj9 
perhaps the greatest practical influence for good and stability in 
that small section of American life/' 

Don't Copy Germany s Mistakes! , , . 

By Gtistav Hartz 

When we are condemned as being '*25 years behind Germany in 
social insurance,-' It is worth while to consider I he conclusion of 
Mr. Hart2 — labor leader of Germany— that the workmen theni- 
s(*jveij nr<* disillvisioned. 

Mad Money Sweeps Canada , , , 

By Floyd S Chalmers 

Every person in the province of Alberta is promised $25 a month 
under a system of Social Credit proposed by a new administration. 
The editor of the Toronto Fittitnvint Fttst gives an actual view of 
the atmosphere which led to this fantastic scheme and how it is 
to be put Into operation* 

Public Servant 

Govern nient can never be as efficient as private business is a fre- 
quent statement. Thi^ man, who spent 20 years in Government 
service^ knows the reason^ 




How to Obtain 
Working Capital 

About $170,000,000 of Federal Reserve funds is 
ready for the small business man who needs working 
capital. On June 19. 1934, Congress decided to make 
credit available for *Hhe medium sized man in industry 
and commerce/' 

The Federal Reserve Banks were authorized to use 
a fund of $280,000,000 for this purpose; the same law 
empowered the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make industrial loans up to a total of $300,000,000. 
These sums would seem to be a mere drop in the bucket 
when one considers the needs of business. But the po- 
tential borrowers have not come forward. Reserve 
banks have approved loans of more than $107,000,000. 

Now, why hasn't the rest of this money been called 
for? The answer must be that prospective borrowers 
either do not know that the opportunity exists or do 
not understand how to take advantage of it. Or it may 
be that the small business men hesitate to apply to the 
great central banking system, which seems so far re- 
moved from their little business problems. 

But the year-old law brings the Federal Reserve 
Banks for the first time into direct contact with in- 
dustry, and no one should hesitate to take advantage 
of this. How? 

Let us take a typical case. 

A small New York State manufacturer has been in 
business for a generation, profitably making a special 
paint. When the depression came, sales dropped, but 
believing revival was "just around the corner/* and 
disliking to turn off faithful employees, the manufac- 
turer retained normal office and sales forces even after 
profits ceased. This used up cash reserves. Then the 
continued depression compelled him to reduce working 
forces. This reduction in overhead enabled the manu- 
facturer to pay off floating bills and most of his indebt- 
edness to the local bank. 

Now with business reviving new orders are be- 
ginning to come in but there is no working capital left 
to hire back the old workmen, put salesmen on the 
road, buy raw materials. The head of the company goes 
to his own bank and tells his story. The hanker is sym- 
pathetic but the situation calls for a loan of longer 
maturity than the bank cares to make, 

At this point the manufacturer is reminded of Sec- 
tion 13(b) of the Federal Reserve Act which provides 
for working capital loans to established businesses on a 
sound and reasonable basis. The law specifically states 
that the Reserve Banks lend direct only when credit is 
otherwise unavailable, and contemplates participation 
with other banks as the normal procedure. 

The manufacturer visits his banker again and sug- 
gests that the bank participate with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in making a **13(b)'* loan. By so doing, the 
bank could split up the loan on any agreed basis with 
the Reserve Bank, or the Reserve Bank would be will- 
ing to take over all or part of the loan on a commitment 
(Continued on page 62 1 
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How to Get Home 
Mortgage Money 

The new mortgage system created by the National 
Housing Act is now in full swing, and an idea of its 
manner of operation may be had by considering a tj^^" 
cal case: 

Assume that Bill Brown is a junior executive and 
earns $6,000 a year. He is industrious and fairly certain 
of holding his job. He is married, has a child and lives 
in an apartment in town. 

Both Bill and his wife want a house in the suburbs 
and to this end have been saving their money. Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays they are looking around. 

The house that strikes their fancy costs $10,000. 
They must arrange a mortgage loan if they are to buy 
it. The real estate operator selling the house suggests 
the financing be done through a Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured mortgage loan. 

'*That type of mortgage has several advantages," he 
explains. '*You may take 20 years to pay it off and 
there's no fooling around with renewals. Mortgages 
used to be written for only three to five years, and 
sometimes you couldn't renew them. Besides, second 
and third mortgages now are out of the picture, as you 
may get up to 80 per cent of the value as appraised by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

A not her advantage: You make payments monthly, 
like rent. These include interest, something on the debt 
and other charges that come with the ownership of a 
house. You get fewer unexpected bills to throw your 
budget out of gear, 

*'The real feature, though, is the premium you pay 
into a fund held in trust by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. That permits the Housing people to in- 
sure your loan and enables your bank to lend you the 
money for a long period at a reasonable rate.'* 

So Bill goes to his bank and discusses the possibility 
of obtaining a loan. The bank has qualified with the 
Federal Housing Administration as an approved mort- 
gagee, as have many other banks, trust companies and 
building and loan associations. Had Bill been unable, 
offhand, to locate such an approved mortgagee, one of 
the offices of the Federal Housing Administration 
would have helped him. 

Bill says he is ready to pay $2,500 in cash for the 
house and asks to borrow the additional $7,500. He 
might have offered to make a down payment of S2.000» 
which is the 20 per cent minimum fixed by the law, but 
he considers it good business to pay as much as he can. 
He wants the note to run as long as possible so he can 
pay it out of income. This he sets down in a formal 
request to the bank, together with a description of the 
property and a personal credit statement. He pays a 
fee of $22,50, or $3 for each $1,000 of the loan, to de- 
fray the expense of appraisal and examination of the 
property by the FedcTal Housing Administration. 

Representatives of the bank and of the Federal 
Housing Administration check the statement. They in- 
(Vontinrnd mi iie.rf page) 
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spect the neighborhDod to determine 
its desirability and examine the houBe 
to make sure it is properly built. The 
property is appraised- Everything 
passes muster, and Bill gets his loan. 

Had Bill elected to build a new 
house instead of buying one already 
built, the procedure would have been 
the same, except that he would have 
been required to file with his applica- 
tion full plans and specifications of 
the contemplated structure. Federal 
Housing architecta would have 
passed on these and, if satisfactory, 
a commitment would be made that if 
the house were erected accordingly 
the mortgage would be insured. In- 
spection would occur at intervals 
during construction* 

But Biirs house already is stand- 
ing, and he proceeds with his mort- 
gage contract. 

The period he arranges for is 20 
years, the limit set by the law. The 
interest rate is five per cent, the maxi- 
mum for an insured mortgage. It 
might have been less had Bill been a 
better bargainer; the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration permits borrow- 
ers and lenders to make whatever 
arrangements they wish, just so the 
maximum is not exceeded. All taxes 
and assessments must be brought up 
to date* Bill pays for the title search 
and recording. He also pays for the 
bank's appraisal and an initial ser- 
vice charge if the bank finds it neces- 
sary. 

The payment he is to make every 
month is $75.83, although changing 
tax rates and fire insurance classifi- 
cation might cause a slight variation 
from year to year. Charges differ 
also in different localities. The pay- 
ments cover interest, a payment on 
principal, a small charge by the bank 
for handling the account, the pre- 
mium for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance fund and 
taxes and fire or other hazard Insur- 
ance. 

Most of the items in the monthly 
payments remain virtually the same 
throughout the period. This is not 
true, naturally, of the taxes and 
hazard insurance, which are beyond 
the control of the parties to the con- 
tract, and which, in this instance, are 
$20.12 a month. 

Amounts credited to two items will 
change, however. The interest charge, 
obviously, is highest when the first 
payment is made. In Bill's case it is 
$31,25 for the first month; but as 
payments progress the interest 
charge lessens. The credit to princi- 
pal in the first payment is $18.25. 
These credits to principal increase 
proportionately with the reduction of 
interest. The bank's service charge 
of half of one per cent, for collecting 
and administering the funds, is on 
decreasing balances and therefore is 



smaller as Bill continues to pay. At 
the time of the first pajtnent the ser- 
vice charge is $3.08. 

The premium the lending institu- 
tion collects and forwards to the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to be 
held in the mortgage insurance fund 
also is half of one per cent, and re- 
mains the same during the period of 
the contract. In this case the pre- 
mium is $3,13. Bill Brown and ail 
other Bill Browns who have insured 
mortgages with like date of expira- 
tion, and similar risk characteristics 
contribute to the fund and retain an 
interest In it until their contracts 
terminate. 

Losses should be small 

OF COURSE there may be losses. Bill 
Brown may die. He may lose his job. 
Or one of these things may happen 
to his neighbor, who also has an in- 
sured mortgage. But, if losses are not 
great, Bill will have something com- 
ing to him in the end. The losses are 
paid, and the expenses of the Federal 
Housing Administration deducted: 
whatever remains in the fund is ap- 
plied to the mortgages. Actuaries 
familiar with mortgage practice and 
curtailment estimate that funds so 
accumulated might pay off a 20-year 
loan in as little as 17 years; but there 
is no certainty that this will happen. 

The fund is protected against ex- 
tensive loss through mortgages that 
are in default. If BtlFs payments get 
three months behind, the lending in- 
stitution is obliged to inform the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration* If the 
bank finds it necessary to foreclose 
the Federal Housing Administration 
will take over the property and issue 
to the hank interest-bearing deben- 
tures for the unpaid balance and the 
interest. The fund is protected, too, 
by the 20 per cent margin between 
the amount of the loan and the value 
of the property and, further, default 
is not likely to occur during the pe- 
riod of maximum indebtedness. 

From Biirs point of view the prop- 
osition is attractive. He will never 
face the problem of renewing his loan 
at a time when, as during a depres- 
sion, mortgage money is not avail- 
able. With widespread use of insured 
mortgages, that condition cannot ex- 
ist. He deals with one lender. He en- 
joys a reasonable interest rate. He 
has no second or third mortgage* He 
knows that the value set on his prop- 
erty in the appraisal both by the 
lending institution and the Federal 
Housing Administration is fair. He 
knows his house is in first class con- 
dition. He knows it is in an estab- 
lished or upcoming neighborhood 
and is built in accordance with the 
standards that are prescribed by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 



From the angle of the lending in- 
stitution, the proposition is also at- 
tractive. Bill's solidity and reputa- 
tion for meeting his obligations, 
checked systematically, assure his 
completion of the contract if human- 
ly possible. If default occurs pay- 
ment comes from the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration in interest-bear- 
ing debentures. If money is needed, 
an insured mortgage may be sold. A 
number of outlets for such sales al- 
ready exist, among them large in- 
surance and trust funds. Mortgages 
retained in the institution's own 
portfolio bring a reasonable interest 
return and not unprofitable service 
charge. 

From the standpoint of the public, 
an agency exists to improve our na- 
tional housing standards and to 
stabilize the value of all residential 
property. The forced sale of one 
house tears down the value of an* 
other, even though unincumbered. 
Values everywhere are interrelated. 
Important, too, the Federal Housing 
Administration expects to be, like 
the Federal Reserve system, a self- 
sustaining agency, unsupported by 
federal funds, and independent 
through the collection of fees and in- 
surance premiums. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion put the insured mortgage sys- 
tem into effect in the early spring, 
Sucty-four branch offices in con- 
venient parts of the country operate 
under the supervision of Washington 
headquai'ters. As this is written in 
August 1935, a total of 6.469 banks, 
trust companies, building and loan 
associations have been approved as 
mortgagees throughout the country. 
These^ with their branches, afford 
8(958 establishments where an indi- 
vidual may go for an insured mort- 
gage loan. 



How to Obtain 
Working Capital 

f Continued from patje 61) 
basis, the bank being charged a small 
rate for the commitment, and the Re- 
serve Bank assuming responsibility 
for loss up to 80 per cent. This would 
seem to be pretty good business for 
the bank. The Reserve Banks prefer 
this method. 

In this particular instance, the lo- 
cal banker prefers to keep out. The 
manufacturer then writes to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in New York. He 
makes an appointment for an inter- 
view. He states his case to a repre- 
sentative of the Bank's credit depart- 
ment, who tells him that he is an 
eligible applicant, and gives him an 
application blank to fill out The next 
step is a credit investigation with a 
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careful check-up of the story told on 
the application blank. 

At this point another group of men 
step in. The "IS (h) 'Maw provides for 
an Advisory Committee of business 
men in each Federal Reserve district* 
The application with the summary of 
the findings of the investigators is 
laid before this Committee w^hich ap- 
proaches the problem of each borrow- 
er with a business man*s viewpoint. 
Details of the procedure vary with 
the different Reserve Banks, but in 
each district the Industrial Commit- 
Itee reports on each application before 
the bank's officials act. 

If the Committee's report is favor- 
able, the bank approves the loan, the 
necessary papers are drawn up, the 
first cash advance is made. The whole 
process usually takes less than four 
weeks. Nothing is referred to Wash- 
ington. Everything is done right in 
the Reserve Bank* After the first 
steps, the procedure is practically 
the same whether the loan is made 
direct or with bank participation* It 
might be said that after this loan was 
made, the Reserve Bank kept in touch 
with the business, receiving regular 
reports on sales and other matters* 

Practically every kind of commer- 
cial and industrial enterprise is now 
included in the list of "13(b)'* bor- 
rowers. The largest amount of money 
has been lent to automobile manufac* 
turers — largely because of one $6,- 
000,000 loan which makes up about 
half the total. 

The largest number of loans to 
manufacturers have been to makers 
of food products. In the merchan- 
dising field, the largest amount of 
money has been lent to sellers of 
food products, and the largest num- 
ber of loans made to dealers in lum- 
ber and builders' supplies. 

Most of the loans have been made 
for periods of from three to five years. 

At the end of June, out of 645 
loans advanced, 450 were for $25,- 
000 or less, and only nine were for 
more than $300,000* The smallest 
loan so far is $250 to a cut glass 
manufacturer in the Dallas district. 
The next smallest was made by the 
New York Reserve Bank directly to 
a woman who came from Russia 15 
years ago, set up a little grocery 
store in New York City, put her son 
through college and professional 
school, and then, finding that 1933 
losses had wiped out her savings, 
came to the Reserve Bank for work- 
ing capital* The directors of the New 
York Bank went on record with the 
statement, 'This loan is being made 
because it is a good moral risk*" They 
lent her $300 last summer, and she 
has already^ — ^In spite of sickness and 
slow business — repaid $150 in month* 
ly instalments of $12.50, which she 
brings in cash. 




"Isn't there a quicker and more 
economical way to handle our fig' 
ure work?" A new answer to this 
question is the "Comptometer**— 
Peg-Board method* Because of its ex- 
treme flexibility and simplicity it is 
being applied with substantial sav- 
ings in practically every line of bus- 
iness OQ various analyses such as 
sales,e3Cpens€, material, costs^ inven- 
tory control, and other figure work* 

The experience of Borden's Prod- 
uce Company, Inc., serves as an 
excellent illustration of the adapta- 
bility of the *'Compiometer"-Peg- 
Board combination: 

**Becau^e of uur success with the 
'Comptometer* and Pej^-Board in han- 
dling our reports oo iluid milk/' writes 
Peter Campbellj Cunt roller, "our first 
iboughi, upon entering the retail dis- 
tribution field, wsis to investigate the 
possibilities of handling this additional 
volume of figure work on the Peg- Board- 

"We were rather doubtful at first be- 
cause of the fact that we have oearly 500 



items in our line to analyze dmiy by sales- 
men and lerritories at each of our 
branches. A 'Comptometer* representa- 
tive, however, was called in for assistance 
in studying our problem- The ftescibility 
and simplicity of the 'Comptometer'-Peg- 
Board combination appealed to us and 
together developed the Peg- Board 
routine we are now tising. 

**Our expt^rience with die 'Comptom- 
eter'-Pe|f-Biiard method in respect to 
fluid milk, retail distribution from trucks, 
and in retail branch operations, has been 
highly satisfactory from the standpoint of 
speed, economy, and accuracy. It is ouf 
opinion that with a little study this sys- 
tem can be adapted to most any business 
where a detailed distribution of a great 
many items is necessary/' 

A representative will be happy to 
explain how the Peg-Board achieves 
speed and economy by ^min^ final 
results from original figures without 
recopying* Telephone the District 
Manager of the "Comptometer'* 
office in your locality, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg, Co,, 
1712 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, 111. 



COMPTOMETER 

Rnr. it. 8. Oil. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
it even prescribes the type of ash- 
pan with which locomotives must be 
equipped. 

The growth of federal inlerference 
with the private activities of our peo- 
ple waB not rapid until after the mid- 
dle of the second decade of this cen- 
tury. Two factors restrained it. 

The first was that the Supreme 
Court had construed all of the 18 
powers of Congress and their limits 
were well understood. There were 
only two powers which the Federal 
Government might plausibly stretch 
so as to intrude into the a£talrs of the 
people in the states— the taxing pow- 
er and the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce. 

Tax powers are limited 

BUT from its earliest decisions, the 
Supreme Court had held that the tax- 
ing power must be used only for the 
purpose of raising revenue; that 
Congress cannot use it to accomplish 
other purposes, such as the regula- 
tion of hours, wages or working con- 
dilions in the states. The Court had 
also clearly construed the power over 
interstate commerce, holding that 
manufacturing and commerce within 
a state, the mining and the growing 
of crops, are all wholly within the 
province of the states to regulate, and 
that no federal power attaches even 
to articles of trade or to the products 
of the factory, the mine or the farm, 
until those articles and products are 
started on a continuous journey of 
transportation to cross state lines. 

The second factor retarding the 
growth of federal bureaucratic con- 
trol of business was the Federal Gov- 
ernment's restricted power to tax* 
The founders of our government had 
designed this restriction to prevent 
waste and extravagance and to re- 
strain irregular and costly adven- 
tures, which plentiful revenues in- 
variably tempt government to under* 
take. The framers well knew that a 
government of limited powers |k>s- 
sessing an unlimited power to tax 
is a contradiction in terms ; that the 
unlimited power to tax would sooner 
or later wear down all limitations and 

I render the government absolnte. 
In 1913, through the sixteenth 

I Amendment, Congress was released 
from the restrictions on its power to 

I levy direct taxes. From 1913 to this 

I year Washington politicians have 
taken from about four per cent of 
our citizens a capital sum exceeding 
^50, 000,000. 000 and wasted it largely 

I as political spoils, when it would 



tjThi rwise have gone back into trade 
and industry to multiply its bless- 
ings of employment and opportunity 
throughout a land now bled white. 

It was the acquisition by Congress 
of this unlimited direct taxing pow- 
er which provided the means and 
marked the real beginning of bureau- 
cratic strangulation of trade and in- 
dustry in the United States, and its 
entrance since upon stupendous 
schemes of "social welfare/' includ- 
ing the socialistic purpose of the pres- 
ent Administration '*to redistribute*' 
wealth. 

Close on the heels of this congres- 
sional coup, a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion was created, empowered to in* 
vestigate and to forbid certain forms 
of "unfair competition." As the thirst 
for power is never quenched, so the 
powers of no bureau are ever ade- 
quate. They constantly increase, with 
its personnel and appropriatjons. It 
was not long until the Federal Trade 
Commission possessed authority to 
require annual reports, special re- 
ports, answers to letters of inquiry, 
the production of books and papers, 
from "any person, partnership, or 
corporation engaged in commerce*** 

No excuse from testifying 

IT MAY, on its own motion, summon 
whom it will to Washington, and "no 
person shall be excused from attend- 
ing or testifying or from producing 
documentary evidence before the 
Commission on the ground or for the 
reason that the testimony or evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, re- 
quired of him may tend to incrimin- 
ate him*" But, says the Act, no 
natural person shall be prosecuted 
for anything concerning which he has 
been compelled to testify. 

Here is a tyrannical power to 
harass and make all men's private 
business public. Most bureaucrats 
are convinced that all business men 
are crooks and they frame their legis- 
lation and regulations with a re- 
quisite vigor. 

Faced with the responsibility of 
defining unfair methods of competi- 
tion, a task left on its doorstep by 
the Congress, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission occupied the center of the 
inquisitorial stage until the enact- 
ment of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act, the mother of codes of 
fair competition and its own com- 
mentary on the efficacy of the Com- 
mission's methads and procedure. 

The Great War accustomed the 
politicians to the exercise of auto- 
cratic new powers over a willing and 
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loyal people, and to spending billions, 
where previously they had nurely 
spent millions. Power never re* 
treats, nor do politicians ever willing- 
ly relinquish such advantages. Hence, 
many of the great spending agencies, 
created for that emergency only, 
were carried over into peace, includ- 
ing the United States Shipping 
Board, the Inland Watemays Cor- 
poration and others, all still piling 
up their annual deficits. 

War powers continued 

SO, TOO, the ten great federal de- 
partments sought to preserve their 
war-time advantages in power, pat- 
ronage and appropriations. The De- 
partment of Agriculture was par- 
ticularly successful. In what is known 
as the Packers and Stockyards Act j 
of 1921, the Secretary of Agriculture 
not only perpetuated his war-time j 
regulation of the packing industry, 
but he extended it to the control of 
all stockyards. Anyone disobeying 
his regulations is liable to a fine of 
$500 a day during its continuance, 
and the accused is further liable to 
be suspended and forbidden to do 
business after a hearing. 

This hearing is the veriest trav- 
esty. It is not to be held in a court, 
but before the Secretary's own ap- 
pointee, called an examiner, who is 
necessarily a partisan, under the 
domination of his chief. 

Thus, the live stock dealers of the 
country, along with others subject to 
bureaucratic control, are at the 
mercy of arbitrary and capricious 
power and are practically without 
remedy in the courts; for, as the Su- | 
preme Court said, in 1903, in the case [ 
of Bates and Guild Co. vs. Payne, 
concerning these hybrid law-making 
tribunal a : | 

Where Use d*^oislon of questiona of 
fact conjriiiruM; by Cj>ngress to the 
judgment of the head of a Li*.>pai tment, 
his decision thereon is contlusive; and 
even \ipon mixed questions of law and 
fact or jui^t law alone his action wUl 
carry with It etrong presumption of its 
correctness and courts wiU not ordinar- 
ily review it* 

In 1921, also, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determined to carry over into 
peace his war-time control of grain 
exchanges. He obtained from Con- 
gress an act imposing a tax of 20 
cents a bushel on all contracts for the 
sale of grain for future delivery, ex- 
cept sales on exchanges which would 
voluntarily submit to his control. 
This was a clear perversion of the 
taxing power, designed solely to 
coerce boards of trade into accepting 
bureaucratic dictation or be ruined 
by a discriminatory and excessive 
tax. And the Supreme Court so held* 
declaring this so-called Future Trad- 
ing Act void. Congress promptly re- „ 
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Business Developments in 
Foreign Countries and at Home 

Economic events abroad are now of 
particular interest and importance to 
American business men. 

The guaranty Survey, our monthly 
review of business and financial condi- 
tions in the United States and abroad, in- 
cludes brief discussion of developments 
in foreign countries of importance in in- 
ternational trade, giving information 
received from our own special sources as 
well as that otherw ise obtained. 

The Guaranty survey is published as 
a matter of service to our customers and 
those interested in considering; banking 
facilities. It is available to business execu- 
tives on request. 

Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 BROADWAY 

FIFTH AVENUE ot 44th STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60th STREET 

LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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Most 
Wage-earners 

ore in need of larger amounts of 
life Insurance. 

CROUP 
INSURANCE 

enables fhem fo protect their 
families easily, safety and very 
economically. 

Employers who adopt the plan 
fir>d they are well repaid* 

We haye a ho ok let r 
for Empioyen, 




THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 

Home Office: NEWARK, N J, 



SUCCESS 

Is In 

KNOWING HOW 



enacted the Future Tradittg Act as 
warranted iindor its interBtate com- 
merce power and the Court upheld it. 

Grain exchanges are now as com- 
pletely under federal bureaucratic 
domination as are the live stock ex- 
changes. Supervisors and snoopers 
infest all exchange rooins» requiring 
daily reports from traders. The su- 
pervisor's powers are autocratic; he 
may even compel a trader lo cease 
buying and to sell. And if the trader 
violates any of the Secretary's regu- 
lations he may be suspended and be 
compelled to seek some other means 
of livelihood. 

The most uneconomic and costly 
single venture of the Department of 
Agriculture, up to the time of the 
bureaucratic madness that began in 
1933, grew out of the Hoover Ad- 
ministration's Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of 1929, creating a Federal 
Farm Board, with a fund of $500.- 
000,000 with which to peg the prices 
of wheat and cotton. It lost $344,- 
900,000 of taxpayers' money before 
it was nominally abolished in 1933, 
when its powers were given to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
been given new hundreds of millions 
on top of the $165,000,000 spent on 
Boulder Dam to build other power 
and irrigation works to make new 
thousands of arid acres cultivatable, 
at a time when the Department of 
Agriculture is trying to reduce our 
farm acreage by 30,000,000 acres and 
is paying hundreds of millions to 
farmers to withhold their lands from 
planting. This has gone on in spite of 
a Supreme Court decision in 1906: 

The Government of the United Stales 



is oni* of deleguted, Umtted and enum- 
erated powers. Turning to the enumera- 
tion of the powers gjranted to Congresi! 
in the flrat Article of the Consmutlon. 
It iB enough to say that not one of 
them, by any impncalion. refers to re- 
clamation of arid lands. 



The development in the United 
States, up to 1933, of the old-world, 
absolutist system of interference 
with commercial and industrial ac- 
tivities has meant gradual displace- 
ment of our traditional system of 
general, uniform law, enacted by 
Congress and applicable to all, and 
the substitution of imported compul- 
sions once so forcefully rejected by 
our forefathers. Under such a sys* 
tern, the regulations are found in no 
statute book and may be altered 
overnight. It is characterized by dis- 
placement of our ordinary courts and 
trial by jury by partisan administra- 
tive tribunals which enforce their 
own bureau- made laws. Its summary 
processes, such as its **Cease and 
Desist" orders, directed to trade and 
industry; its power to prohibit a 
citizen from foilowing his life-long 
calling, and the ever-mounting tax- 
burden which a bureaucracy requires 
alarm all who understand that the 
essential difference between our 
limited governmental system and all 
others, is the difference between 
freedom and a manly self-reliance, 
on the one hand, and governmental 
coercion, under the pain of punish- 
ment for disobedience, on the other, 

(Editor^n Note: Mr, Edmunds wiU 
continue in an early mifuber hiH dis- 
cussion of the rapidly increasing 
political dojumation over commerce 
and industry since IBSSJ 



Bootleggers in a New Field 
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IT ERH APS one of the strangest out- 
growths of the depression is the 
situation which confronts the anthra- 
cite industry in the bootlegging of 
its product. The bootleggers are un- 
employed miners who ply their picks 
on coal lands, without permission or 
lease from the owners, and ti^uck 
their takings to whoever will buy* 

Bootlegging started on a com- 
paratively insignificant scale several 
years ago. Today, according to Wal- 
ter G. Merritt, general counsel of the 
Anthracite Institute, 20,000 men are 
engaged in the trade and are annual- 
ly and openly robbing the industry 
of some $20,000,000 worth of anthra- 
cite» 

Offered at cut prices, the stolen 
anthracite has demoralized the re- 
tail market in New York, Philadel- 
phia and other cities, dealers assert. 



A Philadelphia dealer declared re- 
cently that stolen coal was offered 
there at as much as $2.50 below the 
going price and that it comprised 
more than 80 per cent of all trucked 
coal coming into the city. 

While expressing sympathy for the 
unemployed miners, Mr. Merritt 
charges that there has been a com- 
plete breakdown of law in the 
affected area. Cases in which local 
juries have refused to convict coal 
stealers are cited, also instances of 
miners forcibly defending their il- 
legally operated holes against at- 
tempts of the property owners to 
close them. Coal companies owning 
the land have been able to close the 
holes only by seeking them out 
secretly and dynamite them before 
code signals can rally the miners to 
their defense, it is said. — P. H. 
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The Star Chamber Lives Again 



was tt 



(Conthmed from page 28^ 
Uam St ay ton, were in the hands of 
the committee. As the questioning 
proceeded Mr, Curran exclaimed: 

I don't mind you asking any question 
about our Association, if you ask it 
fairly^ but I am sayinj^ again that it has 
nothing to do with the purposii? of this 
eomniittee. It i& a fishing i?xpet3ltion. T 
don't know what has become of the 
Fourth Amendment to the Constitution 
when you search and seize all our papers 
and matters extraneous to your Juria- 
diction. 

Senator Robjn«on ; No, they were sub- 
poenaed. You wouldn't isur render them. 

Mr. Cusran: Subpoenaed or not sub* 
poenaedf you took them and they have 
got nothing to do with your committee, 
and you have them and where has the 
BUI of Rights gone? 

Pilfering private files 

MRS. Gladys Moon Jones^ a witness 
before the same committee, was 
called to the stand and questioned as 
to her activities as publicity repre- 
sentative in Washington of the Unit- 
ed States Sugar Association and the 
American Chamber of Commerce of 
Cuba* The following is from the 
printed record: 

Thk CuAiRajAN: Did you write a let- 
ter — I want to show it to you — this is a 
copy of a letter that you wrote to Mr. 
Lakin? 

Mrs. Junes: Yes, I wrote it, but I want 
to ask you what right you have to 
have it? 

This Chairman: Well, wc seem to have 

it. 

Mh3, Jones: Well, how did you get it? 
By what right have you my persional let- 
ter in your hands? 

Thk Chairman: We will argue that 
some other time, 

Business men engaged in two 
clashes with the House Special Com- 
mittee investigating the American 
Retail Federation over the treatment 
of private correspondence. In June of 
this year, John A. Logan, Executive 
Vice President of the Food and 
Groceries Chain Stores of America^ 
Inc., charged that photostatic copies 
of his private letters, which had been 
seized by the commit tee» had turned 
up in the possession of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers' Associa- 
tion- 

**The release of these communica- 
tions to an unfriendly organization/* 
declared Mr. Logan in a letter to the 
committee, "can only be regarded as 
inexcusable, irregular and improper," 

The same committee seized three 
steel filing cases, filled with letters 
and papers, in the offices of Robert 
W, Lyons, attorney for 14 chain 
store companies. Chairman Patman 
wished to interrogate Mr. Lyons 
about the correspondence, but sug- 
gested that instead of taking up each 



letter in turn, the committee should 
have them all printed and that proofs 
be provided for the use of the com- 
mittee and for Mr, Lyons. 

Representative Donald H, McLean, 
of New Jersey, a member of the com- 
mittee, vigorously objected to this 
plan and threatened to quit the com- 
mittee. He said there were persons 
then in the committee room who 
were eager to learn the secrets of the 
chain store companies represented 
by Mr. Lyons. The following is from 
Mr. McLean's protest as it appears 
in the stenographic record: 

You can put me down as against that 
procedure because it only puts him (Mr. 
Lyons) in the hands of everybody who 
has no right to see the correspondence. 
It is public properly then. It ought not 
to be printed. I do not think it is fair. 
I think it is very unfair and unjustified 
to go into a man's office and take his 
flies and go through them and get out 
a lot of stuff which you think is damag- 
ing and then put it up to the man and 
spread It before the public. That ia not 
my way of trying a law case, and I do 
not think it la the American way of mak- 
ing an investigation, either! 

It is probable that the essence of 
the attitude of many Congressional 
investigators was expressed in the 
reply of Chairman Patman, He said : 

This is far removed from the trial of 
a law case. Sometimes, in the interest of 
the public welfare these things must be 
done to break up a bad system. 

No rights for the accused 

THE Fifth Article of the Bill of 
Rights provides that ''no person shall 
be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury*" The Sixth provides that "in 
all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury , , . 
and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process of 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and 
to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense." 

The most vicious public enemy 
brought before the lowest police 
court still enjoys these rights, but 
individuals and groups of individuals 
whose only crime was to displease an 
investigating committee have found 
themselves victims of public attacks 
before they have had a chance to 
present their casCi and in fact, before 
any investigation of the matters in- 
volved has been made. This method 
of substituting attack for investiga- 
tion has brought sharp complaints 
from citizens and organizations. 

Senators and Representatives con- 



Gold! 

. . . say, it took a 
tarpaiiHn^ a blozv 
torch and 7 hours 
hard work to get a 
motor started V 




l^fff^^i 1 Satemon Corey, Chkf Supply 
- ^ \/ Officer on tin By rd Exp&dimn , 
^ uih some yarns that make 
fTt ezhtg-xvtaiher motor mg in 
the Stiitts sum iike a ;oy rrde. After a trjick ha J 
bttn mti in a 72^ below -z^ro temperature fur a 
utek, it uas no ma Iter of merely stepping on a 
I fit ton to get the mati/r t timing oierl 

' ' The men used to work six and seven hours 
gelling a motor started," said Ntr, Corey. 
*'Thc procedure was to cover the hood with 
a tarpaulin, with snmv and ice piled around 
the bottom to seal out the air. Then they'd 
hold a blow torch near the pan under the 
motor, Thac would warm up the oil and 
i];rea.5e enough to let the motor turn over, 
and finally get a spark to catch. There was 
one good thing though . . , no matter how 
cold it was J the crew never had any trouble 
with a motor freezing up. Evcready Prestonc 
was always in the cooling system doing its 
stuff. There wasn't a single occasion during 
the By rd ex ped it ion when Evercad y Prcstonc 
did not funciipn with 100% depcnda bility. 

Milliuns of American car owners share Mr. 
Corey *s enthusiasm /L>r Evcrcady Prestonc. 
One *'shoi" of this guaranteed anri-frcezc 
gtvcs protection against freeze -up and rust 
aii mnttf long. It will not boil away or 
evaporate. It has no odor and it will not 
damage the car *s finish. This year Evcready 
Prestonc has again been reduced in price 
... a chart on Page 49 shows how little it 
will cost to have complete cool ing-sys tern 
protection for ^our car this winter. Also 
on that page is the specific guarantee 
which covers ihc many Evcready Prestonc 
a J vantages. 

SPECIAL OFFER . , , H "ir>d//wr Wii^tl'* u-hicff uitt 
Belp %€m t0 f<ire€mt the weaft^r, Afso ** Weather a$ a 
Mithh'*—^ 48'p^£if itfuitrMtf/ ix^ttfrfpartii h wentber 
tjtperts. FMita/fjsi^iriattng ueathtr facts. Sert^ lOi (itampi 
or eoin) to S^ttimui tCsriisn Co., Mr,, P, O. E^MhY^ 
t Grtf W CentTtst Si^iimt, New Yorkg N. Y* 




Managers 
and Employes Alike" 



Excerpt from a letter to Nation's Business by 
the Treasurer of a well known Corporation: 

"YOU are meeting one of the great needs of 
American business by presenting the fundamental 
principles of economics in ctear-cut English, with- 
out evasion^ and buttressed by lact and axperi- 
ence. These truths should reach managers and 
employes alike if the misrepresentations of Ameri- 
can industry are to be combated. It is my purpose 
to distribute such material each month to my 
associates throughout the office and plant," 



During the last two months readers have ordered more 
than 100,000 reprints of articles appearing in Nation's 
Business. This indicates a need and a desire. Perhaps 
you, too. will be glad to learn that for many years 
Nation's Business has furnished reprints in pamphlet 
form to subscribers at cost of printing, approximately 
$1.00 to $2.00 a hundred. 

Recent articles in demand and in stock include: 

Where Your Job Comes From 
What Workers Wont to Know 
Why Not Humanize Your Figures? 
New Labels on Old Bottles 
Hawkshaw Shadows the Potato 
A Country Banker's Story 
Painters Frolic 

What the Constitution Means to the Citizen 

Look through this issue with the idea of re -distribution 
in mind and write Dept, R — 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON • DC 
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tend that their investigations are not 
trials and that the rules of courla 
need not apply so far as these pro- 
tections are concerned. W'ithout the 
usual restrictions, therefore, mem- 
bers of investigating committees 
launch assaults upon citizens and 
groups, making attacks in the com^ 
mittee room^ on the radio, in state- 
ments to the press and in speeches on 
the floor of either branch of Con- 
gress. 

Much ado about nothing 

m THE 1935 lobby investigation, 
two cummittees were operating. One 
was the Special Senate Committee 
and the other was the House Rules 
Committee. Representative Nat Pat- 
ton of Texas was brought before the 
Senate Committee, accused of accept - 
ting from a utility executive a mys- 
terious gift. Senators sought to prove 
by the witness that his expenditurea 
in Washington had been out of pro- 
portion to his income. The Congress- 
man insisted the mysterious parcel 
was a t»ox of cigars, wrapfjed in 
newspaper, and handed to him by the 
son of John Carpenter, President of 
the Texas Power & Light Company, 
in the latter*s apartment in Wash- 
ington, 

The Senate Committee devoted 
hours to examination of Mr. Patton 
and Mn Carpenter and others on this 
sensational "lead." One newspaper 
carried a headline on the story, 
"Utility Lobby Cigar Box Did Not 
Contain Cigars." 

Later, before the House Commit* 
tee, witnesses testified that the box 
really contained cigars. Representa- 
tive Patton was able to show that his 
expenditures in Washington had not 
been out of proportion to his iegiti- 
mate income. 

Meanwhile, the Senate Committee 
had dropped the matter and t 
sequel to the sensation enjoyed com 
paratively little prominence in the 
press. 

Philip H, Gadsden, chairman of 
the Committee of Public Utility Ex- 
ecutives, commented on the incident 
as follows: 

By innuendo and inslnuatlona which 
have their basis In maitce and not in 
fflct, Senator Blaek and his committpe 
are now engaging the practice of 
character assassination, to which the 
Hponsora of the public utility bill have 
for some time resorted. The falsity and 
absardlty of these charges become ap- 
parent aa the facts develop. The Amer- 
ican people will rightly regard with con- 
tempt these practices by government 
oincials who take advantage of their 
hlg^h ofllce to assassinate the character - 
of the private citizen or Representative 
In Congress who happens to oppose their 
radical legislative proposals. 

The American Retail Federation, 
organised to represent extensive re- 
tail interests in Washington, was 
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accused, condemned and figuratively; 
if not literally, executed before it 
had an opportunity to function. The 
Federation opened temporary offices 
in Washhigton on April 22. 1935, 
and, on April 24, the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted a resolution 
providing for a special committee to 
investigate the group. The resolution, 
unique in investigation history, con- 
tained ten whereas clauses in which 
the Federation was not accused of 
misdeeds committed but was con- 
demned for various high crimes and 
misdemeanors which the sponsors of 
the resolution believed the Federa- 
tion planned to commit. The resolu- 
tion referred to reports in the press 
and used the words *' planned/' **pur- 
posed'* and '*deaigned" throughout 
the accusatory document. 

Accursed of bad intentions 

THE files of the Federation were 
seized in the customary manner of 
investigating committees. After two 
days the committee branched oft into 
an investigation of ehain store prac- 
ticea 

As this article was written the 
Federation's files were still in the 
committee's hands and the organiza- 
tion had never functioned* 

Louis E, Kirstein, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Federa- 
tion, told the House Committee: 

It may seem strange that buisy mem- 
bers of Congress with a crowded legis- 
lative calendar before them should think 
it worth while to im^estie:ate an or^rani- 
zation before it has had an opportunity 
to function. It may also seem strange 
that derogatory charges against the or- 
ganization should be made in th^^ hall^ 
of Congress by responsible legislators be- 
fore finding out what the actual aims 
and purpose.^ of our organization may be. 

Mr. Kirstein expressed the hope 
that the retailers of the country be 
given the opportunity that had al- 
ways been given to all groups of 
citizens to organize themselves and 
to present their case and try to ad- 
vance their common cause* 

Being thus publicly damned, the 
witness appears before a hostile 
jtidge and jury and frequently finds 
himself being forced to commit un- 
willing perjury. 

Sworn to tell the truth* he finds 
that committeemen, by demanding 
"yes" or "no" answers to their ques- 
tions» make this impossible. 

Committee records show repeated 
instances of this practice. The record 
of the special committee which in- 
quired into air mail and ocean mail 
contracts in 1933 supplies several* 
Senator Black was chairman. 

One of the witnesses before the 
committee was J. E. Dockendorff, 
President of the American Diamond 
Lines, Inc, The following excerpts are i 
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BURROUGHS CAN HELP 
EMPLOYERS MEET THIS 
CURRENT PROBLEM || 

While you are considering ways and means to meet 
new requirements for information about the earn- 
ings and deductions of individual employees, why not 
profit by Burroughs' experience and recent machine 
developments? 

There are many new styles of Burroughs machines for 
handling this work. They compute the earnings, 
prepare individual earnings record, payroll sheet, pay 
check or pay envelope, all in one operation. They 
also automatically accumulate such statistics as hours, 
earnings, various deductions, and net pay for any 
period. In fact, much of this information can be 
obtained as a by-product of the regular work of these 
machines* 

Let us show you how we have helped other employers; 
how your problem can be met with minimum change 
in equipment, and at the lowest possible accounting 
cost. There is no obligation on your part. Telephone 
the local Burroughs office, or write direct to 

BUKROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




Adding, Accounting, Billing and Calculating Machines 
Typewriters ■ Casli Registers * Posture Chairs « Supplies 
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Iron Fireman 

cut our fuel costs 
^1830 a year" 

Siiys Ss E. Ali'lier 

TocaJ fuel cose savings of $i4,6'40 in 
H years ($1S50 a year) is the Ehrtfc 
rccufj of an Iron Fireman aurom<irjc 
coaI burner tnst»ilbtKin at The 
MiJlcr iJryiint Pierce CtJ., Aurpra^ lUmots. 

"Dtjrij]|5 the eight year jpcriod/' writes Mr, 
Mtllcf, pfc&ident, "Iron I* ire man has been in 
aItna^t Gi>n&tint operation dny and night and 
liaA Bivcrr en lire »aiisfactjan. Hue! sa^ingi over 
Kand'hrinj^ have been 40% or $1830 annually. 
To th IS nijy he added higher cffideiicy In umforin 
heatini; and clminiation o( sniiJkc nuis^cc,'* 

Mr. Miller s experience is typjcalof thtmsands 
of busincis men viiitJ arc proiifing from Iron 
Fifcriiati upcration in their wiler room^. If you 
arc nut famjliar with the Iron Fireman story of 
better heat or power for \t^i> money, ju*t aik for 
a free firing survey and rep<;jrr on what Iron 
Fireman can do for you. Mtnlels for commeteial 
boilcfs up lo KX) h p. and ior homcSn Quickly 
initaHed. Easy terms of payrncnt. Write to 5218 
W. 106rh Street, C!evc!aiid, Ofno. Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Cumpany, Portland, Oregon; 
Cleveland, Ohio; T<mjrito, ^^^^^^MHM 
Canada. Dealers evcrywliere. ^^^^^^KHI 
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from the official record of the pro- 

This Ch m' I am not going into 

too riiucJ 

Mil, Di-y , it': But 1 must enplain 

to you If yoy wish to know the facta. 

TiiK Chaimman: Will you ploaae Just 
answer the question? 

Mil, DocKKNtMjHrr: If you do not wish 
nie to explain, I cannot 

Later in the day the record shows 
the following : 

Mr, DocKKNiM)itKF: This Ih a very sim- 
ple matter If you will permit me to give 
ytju the fucl^. 

Till! Chaihman: I think it is very sim- 
plt* and we will go right through. 

Mr. DucKBN'tKiRFF: I think you are Iry- 
jsig to present this matter in a way that 
ij bound to be misunderstood. 

Following the testimony further: 

Mr. Dock kn dor Ft": If you won't allow 

me to give you the facts 

Thk Chairman: I am geltinjc facts- 
Mr. DoeKBNimKFF: I don't think you 

are* 

Another quotation from the rec- 
ord : 

Mr, Dockekoohff: You are leaving an 
lmpre??j3ion that is not correct, sir. 

TuK Chaihman: Mr, DockendorlT, just 
be quiet and I wilt give you all the 
chance you want to explain it. 

Mk, Duck kn' bolt ff: We can't poasibly 
explain as these things go on - 

Thk CKAmMAN: Mr. DockendorfT, you 
will have to keep quiet, 

Mk. Dijckjcndokff: It is impossible for 
us to continue this way. 

The ChaihmaX': You will have to be 
quiet. 

Mr, DotTK enikjrkf : Yoy leave here an 
impression that is absolutely wrong, 

THii CiumMAN: You will have to be 
quiet. 

No explanations 

THE ocean mail investigators sum- 
moned Malcolm M* Stewart, an offi- 
cer of the Middle West Foreign Trade 
Committee, Senator McCarran ob- 
jected to one of the assertions of the 
witness and Senator White interposed 
to say: **I suppose the witnesis has 
some rights to explain answers and 
amplify answers as he sees fit/* The 
examination proceeds: 

Senator McCarran*: You have been en* 
ergetic in trying to get from them con- 
tributions continuously? 

Mhi. Stkwakt: I really think ■ 

SENATOR McCarran: Why not answer 
my question? 1 do not want any mora 
Hpeffches. 

Lachlan MacLeay, executive vice 
president and secretary of the Mis* 
sissippi Valley Association, was an- 
other witness before the committee. 
The following is quoted from the 
printed record: 

Sknatok Ktnu: Your organization has 
back of it the purpose of obtaining ap- 
propriations from Congress? 

Mr. Mai'Leav: We have the purpose 
of ileveioping these rivers. 

Sknator K]H0: Answer "yes" or "no." 

Two years later, in August, 1935, 
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we find another witn<^s declaring 
that Chairman Black's committee did 
not want the whole truth. The wit- 
ness was Howard C. Hopson, an ex- 
ecutive of the Associated Gas and 
Electric Company, which had lobbied 
against the administralion's utility 
bill. Senator Schwellenbach was en- 
deavoring to force Mr. Hopson to 
admit that he had tried to conceal 
from Associated stockholders hia 
connection with a concern which had 
made huge profits. When the witness 
attempted to explain his relations 
with the matter he was abruptly 
stopped. 

"All right, you do not want the whole 
truth/' shouted Mr. Hopson, 

"You will have to withdraw that state* 
mi*nt/* demanded Senator Hlack. 

"I'm not going to withdraw it," d**- 
ciared Mr. Hoj>son, And he did noL 

The Senator talks on 

IN VIEW of all this there is a flavor 
of irony in an incident which took 
place on the Senate floor on August 
23, 1935, Senator Black had been 
asked a question in debate and was 
interrupted by Senator Bailey. The 
following is from the Congressional 
Record: 

Mie, Bailev; Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Black : 1 wiO not yield until I have 
concluded what I have to say, because I 
have not flnbhed answering the Senator, 

Mr. Bailky; I take Rreot delif^ht in the 
prospect that the Senator shall some day 
finish. I win do all I can to aid him. 

Mh, Bij^ck: The Senator can do that 
by sitting down and letting me flniiih. 

Lawyers are a great deal more sure 
of their ground than are business 
men when appearing as witnesses be- 
fore investigating committees. It was 
a lawyer who won the distinction of 
being the only witness in all the Sen- 
ate or House hearings of 1935, p^nd 
probably in recent years, flatly and 
finally to decline to answer questions 
which he thought were improper. 

Testifying August 8 before the 
Special House Committee investigat- 
ing the American Retail Federation, 
Mr. Lyons explained that his clients 
operated in 48 states and that his 
own activities related only to mat- 
ters arising in the States and not in 
Congress, 

The following is from the steno- 
graphic record: 

TUK CHAiftMAN (Rep. Wright Pat- 
rnan) : In connection with your duties, 
suppose a bill were pending before the 
Texas leg^lslature against chain slores, or 
one that you conaidered against the in- 
terest of chain stores, what would you 
do In connection with It? 

Mk, LruNi*: I decline to answer that ^ 
question upon the ground that it goes 
beyond the purview of the inquiry and 
of the authority of Congress. 

The CiiAiHMAN" Do you mean to chal- 
lenge the Jurisdiction of the Committee? 

Mr. Lvonh: 1 do on that question, yea 
sir. It is very clear to me, after reading 
the law and the precedents* that it is 
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not within the power of a congreaslonal 
committee to inquire into the matter 
covered by your question. If you confine 
your Inquiry to matters concerning 
which Congress can legislate, and which 
would come within the legitimate scope 
of your inquiry . 1 have nothing to with- 
hold from the committee » but I decline 
to answer questions of the sort you have 
propounded upon the g:round that it goes 
beyond the purview of the inquiry* and 
that the question is an improper in- 
vasion of private rights* 

At the time this article was writ- 
ten the committee had made no move 
to cite Mi\ Lyons for contempt. 

Senators themselves have object- 
ed to committee methods of examin- 
ing witnesses* 

In one of the sessions of the air 
mail and ocean mail contracts in- 
quiry in 1934 the testimony of Post- 
master General Farley was inter- 
rupted by the foHowing exchange 
between three of the members of the 
committee: 

Senator Austin: I have sat here 
through the taking of 6,000 pages of 
testimony in which questions were ho 
leading and argumentative that they 
would not stand in any court where 
there are rules of evidence, 

TiiE Chaikman (Senator Black): I 
agree that your questions come within 
that scope. Each time you have ques- 
tioned witnesses — and Mr. Brown in- 
cluded — you have led them so it would 
not stand up in court. 

Sknatoh White: I would hate to strike 
a balance between the questions asked 
by either side. 

Senatorial naine- callers 

OFFICIAL records of many hearings 
show that witnesses who resist vig- 
orously the unfair tendencies in the 
methods of examination sometimes 
get rough treatment, 

John T, Flynn, in an article pub- 
lished in Harper's Magazine^ of Aug- 
ust, 1930, described an incident in 
the lobby investigation of 1929-1930, 
He wrote: 

On another occasion J. E. Pierce, a 
newspaper editor, objected to an insinu- 
ation in the testimony of Senator Black, 
that he had changed his position on the 
Muscle Shoals question after he had re- 
ceived a check from a Colonel Worthing- 
ton, of the Tennessee River Improve- 
ment Association. Pierce characterized 
that as a contemptible lie. Senator Black 
answered : 

"We can settle that outside. Every- 
body knows you are by nature a liar and 
a coward." 

"If that's the way you feel about it* 
we will go right outside now!" cried 
Fierce. 

"Oh< noV* replied Black, "that ques- 
tion can wait for settlement." 

"Then you admit you are a coward," 
Pierce retorted. 

"N0|" replied Black, "I admit that you 
are,*' 

That exchange does not appear in 
the printed record of the hearings as 
filed in the Congressional Library, 
but Mr. Flynn's version of the in- 
cident was practically identical with 
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CARELESSNESS 

lost him inliyiinute 

Don't take chances on losing cus- 
tomers through carelessness. Protect 
your customers, your clerks and your- 
self with Egry Register Systems* 
Know what is going on in every de- 
partment at all times by means of pri- 
vate auditcopiesof every transaction 
automatically filed in locked com- 
partment of register. Eliminate care- 
lessness, mistakes, forgetfulnesa, 
temptation through complete, accu- 
rate records made on Egry Registers* 
Investigate, Mail the coupon today I 
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We don? 
want trouble 
. . ^/// ^ it comes 

"therc\^ ^ gi>i>d, Mout Pajtc Fence 
around ihcr place ihai wit I Sifop them 
long rnoiigh for brttrr judgxnrn t to 
grt in its work. It*Ei brcn there a 
lotig time, too, Jtist as goo4 today 
ciTF was. It pa>'s to get PAGE 
FENCE." There are 82 Page Fetjce 
Srrv'ice Plants. Write one of the Di*' 
trier Officer belo^- for name o f Seri'- 
u'e Phnt nearest you. No obligatiotu 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 

iridgvport, Connvclkui 

MEW VOI?K PITTSQUROM ATLANTA 
CHICAGO %am FltAHClSCO 




A IlltttlDguljili4«<l Afldrt-fls 

\ou'rp nfcit thr White Hotiie, Tiea*- 

Tir and Shijt>pi(i»? DbtricLs, vtbtn you 

HI LL4RD MOTEL 
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that published in the New 
T r^# s th^ next day. 

VVnen Joseph R. Grundy, later io 
become a member of the Senate, was 
called from Pennsylvania, by the 
lobby investigalora in October, 1929. 
lie \v s4r]M»''i on a wide variety of 
siiLjtu,- vvhuh had no relation to 
lobbying. His answers not pleasing a 
committeeman, he was denounced in 
public hearing as "yellow" and as a 
"welcher.*' 

Mfp Curran. a witness before the 
^iime committee, was asked whether 
hiB association had reported in- 
fitances of killings of enforcement 
officers by bootleggers, 

Mr. Curran had a heap of papers 
before him and undertook to refer to 
them* 

Th« CHAUrMAK Well answer the quei* 
lion. 

Mjt. CrmtAK: I am try! tig li>, 
Th« Cm ' ^ r ' vou don't know what 
I Is In yoi :r€», what confidence 

can the , , . Ji you? 

Mr. Cl hhan WelJ. there is a groat pile 
of IL I could sU here all morning and 
{ read it. I Juat started to look It up. I 
don't know everything that is In theoc 
books. 

TiiE Chaihman: Well, I don't think you 
know anything. 

Mil. CrHHAN: Well, Senator, if you will 
ait down and calm yourself, I will read 
this paper. 

The Chaikman: No, no, 1 will aland up, 

Mh. Cvuhas: And T will sit dow*n. 

After angrily shaking his finger in 
Mr* Curran' s face, the committee 
chairman strode away remarking in 
an aside tone that ''A man can make 
a damn fool of himself in public," 



Business to Vote 
On Congress Trends 

THROUGH a referendum vote, the 
1,500 member organisEations of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States this month are expressing 
their approval or disapproval of re- 
cent major trends in federal legisla- 
tion. 

These questions are before the 
membership for decision: 

1. Should there be extension of fed- 
eral jurisdiction into matters of slate 
and local concern? 

2. Should the Federal Government at 
the present time exercise federal spend- 
ing power without relation to revenue? 

3. Should there be government com- 
petition with private enterpriao for rej^J- 
lalory or other purposes? 

4. Should all i^anla of authority by 
^'^oRLToss to the executive department of 

I < If^ral Government be within clear- 
ly dehtied limits? 

The questions were summed up In 
a special Chamber committee report 
which was dispatched to the organi- 
zation membership October 10- Bal- 
loting will close November 25. 
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TH E TRUCK FEATU RE 
CF THE YEAR ! 




GlUC Dual Performance 
Saves Gas,Cil,Time^^//U/ear! 



"One of the few mGi|or truck im- 
provements of the past ten years," 
says one operator! '''In our opera- 
tions dual performance works out 
to perfection/' says another! And 
from still anotherusen ''Does more 
work with less 9as'^ 

Think of saving as much os 28% 
on gas. Think how much lower 
upkeep expenses will be because 
of reduced wear and tear on en- 
gine ortd other driving uni^s. And 
in addition to these importani 
savings, the GMC Dual Perform- 
ance axle assures more effective 
use of power — l^he truck will climb 
a steeper grade, travel faster on 
the level and handle full loads 



easfer. Too^ Dual Performance 
gives better pick-up in traffic, 
which jn combination with greater 
speed and power, reduces run- 
ning time, enobling the truck to 
do more work per day. 

Get alt the facts about GMC Dual 
Performance — available in the 
ton and 2-3 ton ranges. 
Learn, too, the mony other rea- 
sons why profit-minded operators 
are swinging to the mariy-feature 
QMC trucks of value. Whatever 
your hauling needs may be, 
there's a correctly engineered 
GMC truck or truck-with-trailer 
to fit exactly. Capacities range 
from V/i to 22 tons. 



Time Paymtnti Availoy* Through Our Own Y. A, C, 

GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 
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^asy Chair. ^ 

furnace "lenders 





Monel Metal 



proxkrtiMUli iiir(}.||iird« Nickel and «nr')hipil C0pp«r Mimtl Mfial 



// s no trick at aU, says Hfr. George 
A, DuTait, Jr., Vice- Pr est dent nf 
Minneapo lis -I fan ey well Refi u la * 
tor Company . , . who explains the 
part played by MONHL MhTAL 

Wf. use Mont-l MrtJ in comriik which 
must fiincrum without fajl even lhuu|rh they 
ate exposed to heat and corrosive atmosphcrcii, 

**Our use of Monel Metal for this severe 
service is typical of the care we exercise lo 
myintatn the high quality of Minneapolis* 
Htmrywell conrrtjls for all purpii^ies. 



Ahility to retain its properties at hiuh tempera- 
tures and to vvithsCand the corrovrve and erosive 
actum of super-heated steam at hi^h velocities 
explains Monel MetaFs wide mc in power 
plant equipment. But it does not explain the 
combination of other valuable properties which 
have made Monrl Metal ho widely used by 
industry : 

Great strength . . .50 per cent higher than the 
strentith iif structural Siteel. , .absolute freedom 
from ruj^t, and re!^isfaiice to wear and abrasion. 

All theiitf qualities have won for Monrl 
Metal an established place in dyehouses and 
chemical plants, in packinij houses and can- 
nrrieSj in oil refineries and tcKiile mills. 

Consider the good effects of Monel Metal's 
touirhness an d corrosion - resistance on its ap- 
ptaritnit: ability to take aiid hold a hit^h polish » 
resistance to marring, and sparkling cleanli- 
ness . , . and you &ee u hy this metal is used 
universally for food service equipment of 
leading hospitals, restaurants and hotels ^ and 
in the kitchens of modem homes. 

Inco engineers are constantly pioneering 
new uses of Monel Metal, constantly study- 
ing present uses to improve them. They may 
be able to help you use Monel Metal to your 
greater profit Why not give them a chance f 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 

COMPANYp INC, 
67 W»ll Street New York, N. Y. 




To this question, as every sales man- 
ager know^, there may be a single 
answer — there may be a dozen, 
But^ fundamentally, ifs a matter of 
merchamliuug— of '*cl ick i n g " at that 
crucial moment when the customer 
is buying. 

The dealer won*t help you unless 
ym help htm. Unless your package 
helps him. Unless your displays 
help him. Unless your whole mer- 
chandising plan is worked out to 
give your product the push that 
really counts — the push across the 
counten 

Perhaps yfiu are facing the problem 
of a product that isn't clicking as 



it should. If so, it is only logical 
that the American Can Company 
w^ith its contacts throughout the 
package merchandise field could be 
of assistance. We see problems be- 
ing solved each day. We add con- 
tinuously to our store of knowledge 
of why products move, of how stag- 
nation has been solved io other 
cases* 

This experience, plus constant field 
study in retail stores. Is available to 
you. Your problem may be an old 
one to us — it may involve extensive 
new study. Whichever it is, you will 
find here a willingness to work 



with you until the solution is found 
and applied. 

A call from you w^ill find us ready 
to assist — with all the field data, 
experience and knowledge at our 
command. Jur;t address our Sales 
Promotion Department, 



Wlty i/ofi Afnerkan Can Com- 
Ihiuy comer u ilwlf u ifhprohlems 
oj retail merchamihrng? 

Our reasons are the same as yours. 
We cannot h^W iiiore packages than 
you sitW for us — yoti cannot sell 
more than people buy* The con- 
sumer is our common goai< 



AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

230 Park Avenue, New York 




COURVOISIER 



COGNAC 



^"Lt ICf m FOB TH! UNITED SHTES 
Soi vi^- IMPORTERS INC 




OURVOISIER 



J\rJ P O L C OA^ 



Cognac Brantly improves ouly in w ootlcn cask^; 
once it IS Lottletl, maturing stops. Courvoisier 
Cognac IS never Lottlcil until orcleretl lor 
^Iiipinent. Xlien it is put ni Lrand new* kottles, 
Xlie coLweLs remain ni tlie cellars in France. 
Courvoisier stands for quality* 



26th St. NEW YO^ 




By iSpecial Appointment 
ro Tlieir Majestiej: 

K f rt^ Gforgf V of E/i^/eJ/tJ 
Kin^' GusUiv V o/ SuffJfn 



SOLE ACKSTS FORt 
Lou It Ra«4crer CKjimpci^ne 
Courvoit*«r Commit: 
Hiij.1iIaiiJ Q'u4*efi ScouK 
\\'^yriftnj Futikink CorJtalt 
Importen Ciw 
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